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ABSTRACT 

The trainer* s guide, designed to be u&ea in 
conjunction with a classroom teacher's handbook and resource guide 
for educators involved in planning and implementing bilingual 
education programs for new populations of limited English proficient 
(LEP) students, contains two parts. The first part addresses school 
administrators and examines the decisions and tasks required at each 
stage of the process of change, including awareness, problem-solving, 
system-building, program implementation, and institutionalization. 
The second part addresses those who support teachers and outlines 
strategies to assist teachers in adapting instruction and materials 
for LEP students, including approaches to teacher training (resource 
centers, workshops, in-classroom assistance, staf£ meetings, seminars 
and courses, and newsletters), learning about cultural issues and 
first and second language acquisition as they relate to the LEP 
student, assessing the LEP student, defining goals; and objectives for 
the LEP student, selecting teaching strategies and classroom 
management techniques, selecting/adapting/developing instructional 
materials, and evaluation of the training. An index concludes the 
document. (MSE) 
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Preface 



The Bilingual Education Instructional and Training Materials Project was funded in 
August, 1982, by the Office of Bilingual and Minority Language Affairs (OBEMLA) in 
the U.S. Department of Education. Over a period of two-and-a-half-years, the project 
demonstrated how a school district can respond effectively to the challenge of a new 
student population — specifically, students with limited English proficiency. 

The project represented a collaborative effort between Creative Associates, Inc., a 
minority-owntd firm specializing in the development of human reso"< ^d Arlington 
Public School Virginia, a small suburban school district fat crease in its 

limited English oficient (LEP) student population. A Technical Jiat included 

teachers of English for Speakers of Other Languages (ESOL) and cuiuculum specialists 
in the Arlington Schools, Creative Associates' staff, and representatives from the Al- 
exandria Schools, George Mason University, and the Georgetown Bilingual Education 
Service Center worked together to 

• Describe, pilot test, and validate a process approach to the development of curriculum 
and instructional materials; 

• Produce training materials that will be used by trainers in helping teachers use the 
process approach to develop curriculum and instructional materials; and 

• Prepare a set of instructional materials suitable for use with LEP students. 

The project began with a state-of-the art review of the literature. Drawn from that 
research were these conclusions: 



• Classroom teachers and all personnel involved in the education of LEP students need 
materials which are suitable and adaptable to teaching limited English-speaking 
students. 

• Because the language minority population changes often, educators must constantly 
adapt both locally developed and commercial materials. 

• Teacher involvement, administrative support, and teacher training are major factors 
contributing to the success of local instructional materials design. 

• Locally developed curriculum and instructional materials rarely are shared widely 
with other potential users. 
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*s of the OBEMLA, and the findings of the literature study 
*velopment of several products designed to assist other 

vral and small suburban districts, that are experiencing a 
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on Public Schools personnel that instructional innovations 
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from this project are described below. 



v \ < a a review of the available curriculum materials in the Wash- 
\*c jtojk -i* area and a search of available curriculum and teacher training 
t yti hr aal Education Service Center at Georgetown University and the 

Bi *h l C ■ *c University of Maryland. It includes documented infonr.ation and 

a & tfr- *tK, needs and practices of instructional design at the local level. The 
documen r < victes verification of the process approach implemented in the Arlington 
Public Schools. 

A Process for Meeting the Instructional Needs of Special Student 
Populations 

Addressed to educators in school districts faced with the need to respond to student 
populations not previously served, this document provides a description of how Arlington 
Public Schools responded to the need for change. It outlines the five stages in the change 
process and illustrates these descriptions vith events as they took place in Arlington. 

Instructional Materials 

Beginning Social Studies for Secondary Students: Building English 
Proficiency 

This set of instructional materials, designed for students with very limited English 
t roficiency, includes a Reader, a Student Workbook, and a Teacher's Manual. 7 ie 
Reader is a collection of illustrated reading selections that reinforce reading skills through 
social studies content. The Student Workbook includes pre- and post-reading activities 
to help reinforce reading and study skills using concepts introduced in the Reader. The 
Teacher's Manual provides general teaching strategies that take the teacher step-by-step 
through the presentation of lessons. Instructions include objectives for each lesson, ap- 
propriate teaching strategies, and answers to the exercises. The Teacher's Manual also 
contains pre- and post-tests for each unit with answer keys and scoring instructions. 

Training Materials 

A Classroom Teacher's Handbook for Building English Proficiency 

This practical handbook is addressed to teachers who work in small school districts 
and who must accommodate students with limited English proficiency in their regular 
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classroom programs. Its purpose is to help teachers in acquiring the skills they need to 
develop effective strategics and to adapt the curriculum and instructional materials to 
meet the needs of this special student population. 

A Trainer's Guide to Building English Proficiency 

Part One of this book, addressed to school administrators, examines the decisions and 
tasks required at each stage in the process of change. Part Two, addressed to those who 
support teachers, provides strategies to assist teachers in adapting instruction and materials 
for LEP students. Part Two must be used in conjunction with the Handbook. 

A Resource Book for Building English Proficiency 

Designed as a supplement to the Handbook and Trainer's Guide, This book includes 
articles, annotated references, and resources for those who wish to explore topics more 
extensively. It offers both theoretical discussions and practical advice on who to call and 
where to look for assistance. It provides the research and a theoretical basis for information 
in the Handbook and the Trainer's Guide. 

The chart below illustrates the relationship between the three components of the training 
materials. 



Building English Proficiency 
Training Materials 



Topics 


Handbook 


Trainer's Guide 


Resource Book 


Decision Making for Building English Proficiency 




1-34 


3-37 


A pproaches to Training 




39-50 


3-U 


learning About the LEP Student: Cultural Issues 


10- ,4; 36-37 


53-56 


39-47 


Learning About the LET Student: 
First & Second Language Acquisition 


22-28 


57-59 


65-75 


Assessing the LEP Student 


15-22 


61-64 


27-37; 40-61 


Identifying Goals and Objectives 


42-43 


65-68 


13-23; 63-64 


Selecting Teaching Strategies and Classnx m 
Management Techniques 


5-8; 29-36; 
40-42; 49-50 


69-72 


77-86 


Teaching Reading Skills 


46 49 


71-72 


84. 85. 86 


Selecting/Adapting/Developing 
Instructional Materials 


44.46 


73-76 


91-111 
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FOR 

SCHOOL 

ADMINISTRATORS 



Introduction 



When a school district confronts a situation where its old practices are inadequate to 
meet the needs of a special student population, the administrators in the system must 
decide how t respond. They can choose to respond to each challenge as it arises, thus 
dealing with t new population in a scattered, though often creative, manner. Alter- 
natively, they can elect to take a systematic approach that requires thoughtful and knowl- 
edgeable decisions at each stage of the response process. Ultimately, this response process 
will lead to changes in the system itself as well as changes in instructional approaches 
to meeting the needs of a special student population. 

While all responsible for the school system — the Board, Superintendent, principals, 
and teacher educators — are concerned and involved in developing strategies for adapting 
and developing programs to meet the needs of a new student population, it is the classroom 
teacher who works with these students each day and who bears the responsibility for their 
instruction. Thus, the response process described here is designed to identify and develop 
ongoing structures and approaches within the school system itself that will provide teachers 
with the support they need to adapt instruction and materials for a changing student 
population. It offers a framework for making the necessary decisions that will lead to the 
creation of these support structures. 

The process for change has five distinct stages: 

I. Awareness is problem recognition. As a stage in the process of change, it is the 
impetus for action. 

II. Problem Solving is the creation and testing of options for change. It is the beginning 
of action. 

III. System Building is coordinating and organizing for problem resolution. As a stage 
In the process of change, it is the formal commitment of the organization to take 
action. 

IV. Program Implementation is a coordinated, experienced-based, goal-directed set of 
activities that permanently alter the system so that it can continue to respond to 
the problem. The focus of this stage is on using the system's acquired capacity to 
deliver service as a part of the routine of the system. 

V. Institutionalization is program maintenance. It is achieved through local, internal 
support on a long-term basis. 
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This part of the Trainer's Guide focuses on the decisions that need to be made by 
school administrators at each stage in the change process. It defines each stage, identifies 
a set of tasks with specific questions to consider, and describes the outcomes or products 
that will result from the decisions being made at that stage. 



I. Awareness 



Is There a Problem? 



Awareness is problem recognition. As a stage in the process of change, it is the impetus 
for action. Awareness of changing needs is critical, because it signifies that individuals 
and groups are beginning to come together out of mutual concern to confront the problem. 
Awareness may begin in the classroom or in the upper levels of the administration; it is 
characterized by subtle feelings of discomfort, sometimes not shared at first nor generally 
recognized as symptomatic of a serious problem. If you are at the stage of awareness, 
you may be making some of the following statements. 

• Things are not like they used to be. 

• Some things are going wrong here. 

• I'm not as effective as I used to be. 

• This program is out of date. 

• We're failing. 

• I'm scared (or worried, angry, tired, disagreeable). 

• What's going on here? 

• We're unprepared. 



Tasks 



The major tasks of the awareness stage are to investigate the situation, uncover the 
facts, and determine the extent of the problem. Questions concerning who, what, where, 
when, and why must be addressed by those involved and affected by the problem. 
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Task 1 — Identify all potential sources of information. 

Information on the extent of the problem may come from a wide variety of sources. 
Some sources to contact may include the following. 

• newspapers and other media 

• school principals 

• teachers 

• guidance counselors 

• community groups 

• parents 

• intake centers (where new students are registered) 

• immigration centers 

• school records 

• the students themselves 

• information centers dealing with the education of LEP students — National Clear- 
inghouse for Bilingual Education (NCBE), Multi-Functional Centers, LAU Centers, 
and Institutions of Higher Education (IHE) with training programs for teaching 
Limited English Proficient students 

• other school systems that have faced the same situation 

• professional agencies/organizations — Teachers of English to Speakers of Other Lan- 
guages (TESOL), Center for Applied Linguistics (CAL), National Association for 
Bilingual Education (NABE), etc. 

• national and state agencies 

Task 2 — Collect the data from all sources of information. 

It's helpful to have a specific set of questions you want answered. The following 
questions are offered as examples. 

• What nationalities/language groups are represented in the school district? 

Hispanic 

Vietnamese 

Korean 

Cambodian 

Chinese 

Afghan 
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• T Iow many LEP students are there in each age group? 

elementary level 

middle school level 

high school level 

• Where are LEP students located? 

in all schools 

in a few schools 

mainly in one location 

How long have LEP students been in the school system? 
Is this a sudden influx or a gradual one that appears to be increasing over time? 
What is the range of the students' English skills? 
listening 
speaking 
reading 
writing 

social/communicative 
cognitive/academic 

• Have they attended school in their country of origin? 

• What is the socioeconomic level of parents? Is inconsistent with their level of 
education, or are parents in jobs below their professional preparation due to lack of 
English skills? 

Task 3 — Determine who is affected and how they view the situation. 

Many people may be affected by the situation. In making a decision about how the 
district should respond, it is valuable to consider a variety of perspectives on the issues. 
The following questionnaires may be adapted to suit your particular needs. They provide 
sample questions to determine how different groups assess the problem. 
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Questionnaire for Teachers 



1 . Do you have LEP students in your classroom? 

Specifically, do your LEP students experience difficulty in 

• oral language 

• reading 

• following directions 

• written assignments 

• learning acceptable school behavior 

• homework 

• their social interactions with peers 

2. Have you come up with responses to some of these instruc- 
tional needs, such as the following? 

• peer tutors 

• volunteers 

• resources from the reading specialist 

• resources from the special education teacher 

• community resources 

3. Are LEP students generally successful in your classroom? 

4. Do LEP students require additional instructional support, such 
as the following? 

• adapted materials (content areas) 

• reading books at their level 

• orientation materials 

• beginning reading exercises 

• handwriting exercises 

• beginning dictionaries 

• more individual attention/assistance 

• a peer helper 

• other , 



5. Do you fjel a need for new approaches and resources? 
Please specify: 
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Questionnaire for Guidance Counselors 



1. Do LEP SiUdcnts in your school have special problems with 
the following? 

• academic achievement 

• following rules 

• maintaining self-discipline 

• peer relationships 

• seeking help when needed 

• personal/family safety or well-being 

• expressing cultural values 

• other , 

2. Have you approached these problems in any of the following 
ways? 

• provided counseling as needed 

• offered support and advice 

• suggested sources of assistance 

• other - 

3. Have you experienced difficulty communicating with LEP 
parents? 

4. Have you used the services of interpreters/translators as needed? 

5. Do you feel a need for rssistance in working with LEP students 
and parents? 

Please specify: — 
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Questionnaire for Principals 



1 . Has tfv ^ase in the LEP population had a significant impact 
on y r ^.,ool? 

2. Has this impact affected your staff? 

3. Are traditional/conventional approaches working success- 
fully? 

4. Are the needs of LEP students being adequately served? 

5. Are the needs of non-LEP students being adequately met? 

6. Are staff members equipped/trained co handle a variety of 
school populations in classrooms? 

7. Have you ma<!c use of special resources? 

Please specify: 



7. Can your school handle this situation alone? 

8. Do you require additional resources? 
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Questionnaire for Parents 



Yes No 

1. Do you speak English? 

2. If so, do you use English at home?* 

3. Do you t**lk with your child about school and help with home- 
work? 

4. Do you communicate with the school staff? 

5. Does the school communicate with you? 

6. Do you belong to a community organization whose members 

might be a resource for the school? 

Please specify: 



7. Are you interested in attending school events? 

8. Do you want to learn more about your child's academic pro- 
gram? 

9. How many years did you attend school? 

*It is important not to convey to parents that they can only help their children if they 
speak English at home. (See p. 23 in the Teacher's Handbook for a discussion on this 
topic.) 
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Questionnaire for Community Groups 



1 . Do members of your group serve on any school-related com- 
mittees? 

2. Do you feel the schools are meeting the needs of LFP students? 

3. Do you have concerns about school policies and programs 
for LEP students? 

If yes, please specify: — 



4. Can you assist in this process of educating LEP students? 

Piease specify; 

• provide translators/interpreters 

• provide financial support 

• provide volunteers 

• provide materials 

• other 



Yes No 
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Results 



The stage of awtueness results m a clear stttttcmcrit i f the problem. It must be descriptive 
and practical without offering a solution or suggestion of what needs* to be done. A 
statement of the problem may havt* two parts, 

• A description of the situation that 

states the facts, giving statistics where appropriate; 
describes the problem; 
locates the problem; and 
provides tangible informant. 

• A description of the impact of the facts on the system that 

identifies who has been affected (i.e., principals, teachers, guidance counselors, 
special teachers, specific grade levels that have been affected); and 

describes the reactions of those who have been affected. 

A Word of Caution 

During the awareness stage, it is tempting to be overwhelmed by information and 
political pressures. As conception of the problem and its ramifications become more 
clearly defined, conflicting information may obscure the issues. The pitfalls here are two- 
fold: ignoring the problem or rushing too fast toward a solution. To avoid these pitfalls, 

• make needed contacts; 

• keep information channels open; 

• listen to conflicting data sources; 

• learn from others; 

• look for ways to harness energy for action; 

• identify and define the problem; and 

• keep an open mind. 
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Conclusion 



Awarenen com** to people through exposure to new information and experience* 
Insignificant event* or fragments of information may not arouse and awaken many people, 
but compounded over time, new information begin* to he perceived and acknowledged 
Awareness alio comes to people through a series of experience* that produce discomfort. 
Eventually the discomfort U significant enough to be acknowledged Once acknowledged, 
the extent of the diicomfort can be verified and understood, 

Thus, ai the awareness stage draw* to an end, it is possible to document a positive 
re*pon*c to these question*: 

• Are numerous groups and individuals nwarc of the change that is occurring? 

• Have they tried to respond and found their responses inadequate? 

• Are there pressures from outside the school system ro improve responses to the 
problem situation? 

• Are ineffective responses becoming increasingly costly? 

• Are individuals and groups beginning to talk to each other about the situation? 

• Do they want to do something about it? 
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II. Problem Solving 



How Will We Respond? 



Awareness of a problem that has been articulated, shared, and confirmed sets the stage 
for problem solving. Problem solving refers to actions people take to cope with crises or 
to relieve the discomfort created when things get out of hand. Though the actions may 
not be fully deliberate, they are efforts to improve the situation. Through trial and error, 
people discover what works, and they generate some very sound solutions to problems 
Problem solving is the beginning of action— the creation and testing of options for change. 

Typically, problem solving activities begin on a small scale, often among those persons 
whose levels of discdThfort and concern are greatest. The activities art informal and crisis* 
oriented, intended to address the immediate situation, not to eradicate the problem. 
Obviously, the short-term and here-and-now orientation means that responses will not be 
standard. Different individuals or groups seeing the same set of problems from different 
perspectives will test a variety of ideas. Various schools may react differently to a problem. 
Even teachers in the same school may try different approaches. As the problem is being 
addressed, it is also beginning to be understood more thoroughly. 

If you are at the stage of problem solving, you may be saying the following: 

• What we are doing isn't working. 

• Why don't we try this? Or, why don't we try that? 

• What resources do we have available? 

• I know someone who has had this experience before. Let's contact her. 

• This is a lot like my experience with the students in . 

At that time we. . . . 

• Why don't we meet Saturday at my place and talk about it? 



The tasks to be completed at the problem-solving stage are creative in nature. They 
involve a careful appraisal of what has been tried; an examination of the constraints on 



Tasks 
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developing new program*, (N generation of Htea>, <md the i^v^lapm^ft! ur mu m 
to guide decision making 

Task I —Obtain *» commitment 10 respond, 

Unlctn there i* a commitment 00 the pan of *t^rt (principal*, v'utfK'uUiitt s|Hviah>ta, 
teachers, t$p administrator** and the Sciu*>l Ik^nih \st> lutte *y*esmaiic change *U1 
lake place Tlterefore, ii 1% important to 

• identify who in talking about the problem and frying to inmate 4 re*pon*e; 

• secure involvement of individual* if all Jcvejt, 

• conduct public awareness campaign* te $ , newspaper article*, community meeting*, 
Iccturei in churchc*) to inform the community and encourage thetr involvement, and 

• keep the School Board and Superintendent informed about the situation and te*pon%c* 
that have been initiated 

Tank 2— Appraise current effort* to meet the need* of LEP student*, 

A thorough appraisal of exiting program*. app* *«■ and resource* mu*t precede 
any assessment of what should be kept, what *h < eliminated, and what cl*c u 
needed. 

• What programs are in place? 

How have the needs of non-English speaking students been met in the pan? 

Art there special classes for those learning English as a second language? 

Are bilingual aide* or volunteers working in the classroom* or assisting in the 
enrollment process * 

Art peers being used as niton for LEP students? 

Is special instruction outside the regular classroom provided tor those learning 
English? If so* for how many hours each day? 

What school personnel art assisting in efforts to tutor and/or teach LEP students 
(e.g., reading teachers, speech teachers* language arts teachers, foreign language 
teachers* curriculum specialists)? 

Art after-school or summer programs in operation to help LEP students learn 
English? 

Have additional staff been hired (e.g.* bilingual teachers* helping teachers* ESOL 
specialists* classroom aides* bilingual counselors, resource teachers* bilingual 
school psychologists* school-community coordinators)? 

• What staff development efforts have been initiated to deal with the problem? 

Have staff meetings been used to discuss teachers 1 concerns about LEP students? 

What workshops have been offered to help teachers work more effectively with 
LEP students? 

Have newsletters been used to share information? 

2b 



Have books and materials been collected and made available to teachers working 
with LEP students? 

What efforts have been made to support teachers in the classrooms? 
V'ha> approaches have teachers initiated? 
What methods are teachers using to teach English? 
How have teachers attempted to meet the special needs of LEP students? 
Are teachers meeting after school to share ideas and develop materials? 
To whom have teachers turned for assistance? 

• What is the extent of community and parent involvement? 

In what ways have parents been in contact with the school (i.e., enrollment time 
only, meetings with teachers, social events, other meetings)? 

Are bilingual staff available to translate for non-English speaking parents? 

What community organizations have become active on behalf of a new population 
group? 

In what ways are these community groups working with the schools? 
Are local churches involved in any way? 

What efforts have been initiated to assist newly arrived families (i.e., clothing 
banks, employment counseling, adult education, literacy programs)? 

• What resources exist in the community? 

Are local colleges and universities offering courses on teaching LEP students? 

Are fecial conferences or institutes being offered or planned? 

Has anyone ? essed these courses and determined which ones are most relevant? 

Are teachers who wish to take courses or seminars receiving needed support? 

Are experienced consultants available and have they been contacted? 

Are nearby school districts experiencing similar problems? How have they ad- 
dressed the problem? 

• Have these efforts provided results? 

• What else is needed? 

Task 3 — Identify the constraints that must be considered in developing 
new programs. 

• What is the school system legally obligated to provide for LEP students as 
defined in 

Federal laws? 

state laws? 

local requirements? 

court decisions? 



• What educational standards have been set by the State, the County, and/or the School 
Board? 

Are there competency-based graduation requirements for all students? 
Will LEP students be required to meet these standards? 

• What financial constraints are operating? 

What can the school system afford to do for LEP students? 

Are existing budget categories adequate for developing programs and producing 
resources for LEP students? 

What additional funds can be made available? 

What funding sources can be tapped? 

• Is there community support for developing new programs to meet the needs of LEP 
students? 

Is the community asking for changes from within the school system? 

Is the commMnity willing to commit time and resources required for change? 

What specific approach is the community advocating? (e.g., ESOL, bilingual 
education) 

What funding sources can be tapped? 
Task 4 — Generate new ideas. 

During the problem-solving stage, many creative ideas are developed, both informally 
and through regular channels. Some are implemented immediately; others, which require 
major changes in the system and a commitment of funds, are planned. Once ideas have 
been collected, an important task is to provide opportunities for those involved to meet 
and discuss various options to carry them out. These forums for discussion and debate 
are critical to problem solving. 

Opportunities for generating new program ideas for meeting the needs of LEP students 
include 




• staff meetings; 

• community meetings; 

• conversations in the teachers' lounge; 

• visits to other school systems; 

• conversations with expert consultants; 

• task forces set up to create program ideas; and 

• workshops and seminars. 

Task 5 — Develop criteria for decision making. 

Those who will be deciding which programs will be developed and supported must 
have an agreed-upon set of criteria to guide them. For example, not considering the state's 
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graduation requirements in the design of a program will jeopardize the students' chances 
for a high school diploma. The criteria for developing a plan must state 

® the amount of money allocated for adapting and developing programs for LEP 
students; 

• the instructional standards that apply to all students; 

• the legal requirements that must be met; 

• the philosophical approach (or approaches) adopted by the school system (e.g., 
ESOL, Bilingual, HILT); 

• the specific components of the plan, both instructional and non-instructional (e.g., 
health, recess, sports); and 

G the priorities for addressing the problem. 

Results 

The problem-solving stage results in a plan for instruction. The plan may include 
following components: 

• how LEP students will be enrolled; 

• how students will be assessed; 

6 which standards students will be required to meet; 

• which current programs will be retained or expanded; 

• which instructional approaches will be initiated; 

• where programs will be based; 

• how many students will be involved in special programs; 

• how parents will be involved; 

• which new staff positions must be created; and 

• what staff development activities are needed. 

A Word of Caution 

During the problem-solving stage, it is critical that individuals with competing, con- 
flicting, or isolated interests have a chance to hear each other and to begin to negotiate 
and compromise. 

Because energy and commitment are great at this stage, there is a tendency to * 'attack 
on all fronts." The history of activity may be poorly kept as the rush to "do" takes 
precedence over evaluation and reflection. There is no time for those with competing, 
conflicting, or isolated interests to hear each other out and to begin to negotiate and 
compromise. As a consequence, people may try to solve too many problems at one time, 
including problems that are not in their own bailiwicks. This scattershot expenditure of 
effort means first, that expertise is often wasted working on issues that could be handled 
better elsewhere, and second, that problem solvers may not be learning from their own 
experiences, due to lack of coordination. Thus it is quite possible to end up solving the 
wrong problem. Additionally, much time may be spent seeking outside funds and re- 
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sources. When small amounts of funds are pursued, it may cost more to write the grant 
application than the effort produces in dollars. Furthermore, this activity detracts from 
immediate problem solving. Therefore 

• learn from the experiments, and keep people talking to each other and comparing 
notes; 

• consider the cost as well as the gain associated with fund raising; 

• recognize and use expertise that people bring to the process; 

• learn to identify the problems you cannot or should not solve; and 

• recognize the need for reflection and evaluation — find out what works and what 
does not work. 

Conclusion 

Problem solving is an important stage in responding to change. It serves to broaden 
understanding of the problem, to generate new ideas, to begin to test responses, and to 
understand what works best. Because this stage occurs at a time when energy and mo- 
tivation are high, it often produces very creative responses. New leaders emerge, and 
educators as well as others become realistic about what they can and should be doing. 
Individuals and groups in schools and in the community are attracted to the center of rhe 
action, bringing to bear on the problem a wealth of human resources. Some become 
persuasive advocates for a cause, convincing in their efforts to ignite a genuine and fully 
adequate response. 

The problem-solving stage relies on available resources and persists until the immediate 
situation is more manageable. Then those who have taken action can reflect on their 
experiences and assess which approaches have contributed to a more positive situation. 

Concurrently, as others in the schools or the community gain awareness of the prchbm, 
they will contact people who have been working on solutions. Together, the group 
determines to work collectively, and to address the problem on a larger scale and more 
systematically than has been done thus far. 

As the problem-solving stage nears completion, it is possible to document a positive 
response to these questions: 

• Are ideas being generated to address the problem? 

• Have professionally certified staff been identified to work on the issue? 

• Is a high level of energy evident in numerous and diverse efforts to respond to the 
situation? 

• Are some efforts to respond beginning to show positive results? 

• Is the need for additional resources felt and justifiable? 

• Is there recognition of the inadequacy of the current level of response? 

• Does financial support for resolution of the problem exist at many levels? At the 
policy, managerial, and operating levels? 

• Do people want help? 



Hi. System Building 



How Will the System Be Changed to Accomplish New 
Goals? 



System building represents the forma commitment of the organization to take action. 
At the system-building stage, the level of involvement in problem solving has risen to a 
point where the whole system must incorporate the activity as part of its formal program. 
System building includes developing creative, organized strategies for action, coordinating 
and monitoring activities, and providing the rules and structures that must be in place in 
order to legitimately adopt the new program component. 

During the system-building stage, individuals and organizations make a commitment 
to undertake comprehensive and systematic problem solving. Staff and other resources 
are applied to the planned program. Time is provided for planning, preparing proposals 
for funding, or engaging in educational activities. Procedures are formalized, and the 
system begins to respond to the problem with some measure of routine. A longer term 
perspective replaces the crisis orientation as the system prepares to provide a programmatic 
intervention on a continuing and coordinated basis. 

If you are at the stage of system building, you may be asking the following questions: 

• How can we make linkages with others who are working on the same issue? 

• How must our system change to accommodate the new activities? 

• Are the necessary people involved to implement the plan? 

• How can we get others involved? 

• Who will assume responsibility? 

• What are the lines of authority? 

• Are policies and procedures consistent with plans? 



The tasks of system building lead to real and purposeful change within the school 
system. They involve decisions from the highest levels, decisions that will be felt through- 
out the system. 



Tasks 
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Task 1 — Assess the time required to achieve program goals. 

The program plan that emerged from the problem-solving stage may include objectives 
that can be achieved immediately and those that will require perhaps a year or more to 
initiate. It's important to be realistic abou: what can be achieved and when. Questions 
such as the following can help administrators plan both short- and long-term efforts. 

• What program objectives are already achieved? 

• What can we accomplish immediately? 

• What do we want to achieve by the end of the school year? 

• What objectives require new funds? 

• How will these funds be obtained and who will be responsible for fundraising efforts? 

• Do we need a three-year plan? A six-year plan? 

Task 2 — Assign leadership responsibilities for building the system. 

• How can the School Board create a receptive environment for change? 

What formal statements should be made? 
What forums should be used? 

• Who wiU be assigned a leadership role for coordinating all activities? 

Is there an existing position? 

Do we need to create a new position? (i.e. , ESOL Curriculum Specialist, Bilingual 
Program Director) 

• How will school principals be involved in planning and implementing change? 

• Who will be responsible for hiring staff? 

• Who will plan staff development activities? 

• Who will be responsible for ongoing decisions? 

Task 3 — Define policies related to incorporating LEP students into the 
system. 
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• What is the School Board's position on the education of LEP students? 

What is the district's overall philosophy of education? 

How will instruction be carried out to achieve the school district's goals? 

What instructional approaches will be endorsed? 

• Are new standards for promotion required; if so, what will they be? 

• How will staffing needs be determined? 

• What criteria will be used in selecting teachers who will work with LEP students? 

Some states may have specific requirements for ESOL certification. 
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For example, the state of Virginia requires 

6 credits in English linguistics; 

3 credits in ESOL methodology; 

12 credits in foreign language; 

6 credits in applied linguistics and related electives. 
Other criteria for selecting teachers may include 

familiarity with how students learn a second language; 

experience living in another country; 

a commitment to educating the culturally different child, 

good English skills; 

good classroom management skills; 

a willingness to learn new teaching methods; 

respect for differences and an interest in learning about other cultures; 
warmth and a sense of humor; 
knowledge r r another language. 

• What certification criteria will teachers be asked to meet? 

• How will staffing needs be determined? 

Task 4 — Clarify the structure for the program. 

• How will new programs be integrated into the current system? 

• How will new activities and programs link with existing ones (e.g., with foreign 
language programs, Title I programs, reading instruction)? 

• How can staff development activities promote coordination between mainstream 
programs and programs for LEP students? 

• What communication mechanisms exist and how can they be activated to encourage 
more extensive involvement? 

• What committees will become involved (faculty committees, curriculum commit- 
tees)? 

• Is there a need for a new committee to handle coordination (i.e. , an ESOL/Bilingual 
Coordinating Committee)? 

• How will linkages be established and/or strengthened between the community and 
the school (e.g., a Citizens Advisory Council)? 

• How will lines of authority be established? 
Task 5 — Clarify administrative procedures. 

Clear administrative procedures must replace the ad hoc decision making of the previous 
stage. In Arlington County, for example, procedural issues include 



• Admission and initial placement. 

Demographic data collection 

Language identification procedures 

Testing students for English language proficiency 

Determining tuition status 

Grade placement 

Enrollment of senior high non-native English speaking students during the school 
year 

Placement in 12th grade 

• Awarding of credit, promotion, and retention. 

Evaluation of courses and credits from other countries 
Awarding of credit for previous work 
Informing parents and students of credit standing 
Credit awarded for extension summer school 
Promotion and retention 

Promotion of students new to the public schools 

Retention: Elementary school 

Retention: Intermediate school 

Minimum requirements for graduation 

• Placement of students in ESOL programs. 

Obtaining parent's approval for enrollment in ESOL classes 

English credit for ESOL classes 

Enrollment in English classes 

ESOL students referred for special education staffing 

Auditing classes 

• ESOL personnel. 

Hiring bilingual personnel 

Personnel categories for riffing and recall of ESOL teachers 
Selection and evaluation of personnel 
English as a Second Language endorsement 

Task 6 — Obtain and assign resources to program. 

This task rests with the School Board and Superintendent who must decide how to 
assign current resources and what additional resources are required. If new funds are 
needed for special programs, this is the time to set up a system for generating proposals. 
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Results 



Several products result from the decisions made at the stage of system building. They 
include 

• administrative procedures; 

• policy statements; 

• decision-making mechanisms; 

• structural formats; and 

• coordinating mechanisms. 



A Word of Caution 



During system building, there is always the danger that insufficient time will be provided 
for the required tasks. Change always takes longer than anticipated at the outset, and 
people need to know that their frustrations with slowness and setbacks are part of a 
worthwhile effort. Money, too, is a need during this stage. Often, outside funds are 
sought at the expense of ignoring local (and more long-lasting) funding sources. 

Quality control and related concerns emerge during system building. The official 
organization is now putting its stamp of approval on the program, and at the same time, 
many more people are going to participate, including people who were not on board at 
the beginning. Fears of scrutiny or declining quality of service lead to reservations, 
hesitations, and critical self-assessment. Discouragement may follow for a time until a 
sense of achievement returns. Optimism, creativity, and commitment can be regenerated 
only by keeping problems open to discussion. 

Structurally, the system building stage can result in over-cenr;lization. Urged on by 
the need to coordinate and standardize routines, decision makers may draw the action in 
too closely. Over-centralization may result in reduced involvement of people and a lack 
of spontaneity or sensitivity. Over-centralization may also cause ownership or 4 'turf' 
issues to surface. During the early stages of system building, many share the creativity 
and responsibility. They develop a sense of loyalty and commitmen: Then, as the program 
is pulled together, modifications occur, and tensions can grow regarding 4 4 the way we 
did things" and A4 the way we do things now." Often, "turf" issues are exacerbated by 
the constant need to compromise. As more points of view are brought to bear on the 
problem, legal, philosophical, economic, humanistic, and procedural debates may cause 
some features of the program to be lost or changed. 

Though the risk of over-centralization is great, at the same time it is particularly 
important to maintain involvement of top leadership. If senior administrators are too 
^stant from the process, they are likely to intervene to stop the action wher skepticism 
o: problems arise. Consequently, they should be kept informed of both progress and 
problems. Obviously, communication is the key to the transition from scattered and 
decentralized activity to a more centralized system, just as it is the vital element in 
pi eventing over-centrali; ion. Therefore, 



• keep people involved; 

• expect debate and allow for evaluation and sharing of feelings und frustrations to 
continue; 

• know from the outset what you want as essential program features and know where 
you can compromise; 

• plan and negotiate for adequate time to build the system; 

• make constant efforts to use local resources wherever possible; 

• continue to involve and inform top leadership; 

• resist over-centralizing; 

• as new people join the process, recognize their needs to contribute in their own ways 
and to feel part "owner*" of the program; and 

• communicate, commui Icate, communicate. 

Conclusion 

The payoff during system building is tangible evidence of commitment and support 
from the formal organization so that the program can be assured of an ongoing, permanent 
place in the structure. Specifically, there is the potential for improved consistency and 
quality. Resources and procedures are in place so energy can go to program implementation 
rather than to searching for ways to keep the program alive. Those for whom the programs 
are designed begin to feel that their needs will be met, and those most directly involved 
in the changes experience a feeling of competence. 

As the sy sten building stage accomplishes its tasks, it is possible to document a positive 
response to xhzsc questions: 

• Do you know who is responsible for the program? 

• Do you know how decisions regarding the program are made? 

• Is there a plan of action? Does it include a plan to evaluate the program? 

• Are there funds and skilled staff to support the plan? 

• Have the people who will implement the program been involved in the planning? 

• Are the basic "tools" of the plan (e.g., testing, instructional materials) technically 
feasible? 

• Do staff members know how to use the "tools?" 

• Are policies consistent with plans? 
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IV. Program 
Implementation 



How Can Instruction and Materials Be Adapted for 
LEP Students? 

Program implementation represents the culmination of the research, experimentation, 
and extensive planning of the previous stages in the process. It is a set of activities that 
makes the whole program operational and sustainable. This stage represents an organized 
response to the specific needs that have been identified as the system's priorities. It begins 
with sound program design based on experimentation, research, and evaluation of different 
instructional approaches for serving special student populations. Ski Med staff— who un- 
derstand the special needs of the students , who are familiar with innov <? \ id appropriate 
methodology, and who are comfortable with assuming rt^ponsib * a new area — are 
assigned to the program. Support networks are set up within ' im, and outside 
support from the community and from parents is encouraged. Evw uon procedures to 
assess student needs and progress and program effectiveness are established. Finally, 
appropriate curriculum and instructional materials ^re obtained or developed. At first, 
teachers ma> rely on available resource materials to meet the specific needs of their 
students. As the program gets underway and teachers become more experienced, they 
see a need for tailor-made resources, and they de >elop curriculum and instructional 
materials of their own. 

During program implementation, you may find yourself saying the following: 

• Let's get the job done. 

• This is the best way to meet ±t need. 

• We know how to do it. 

• You can see the changes we've made. 

• We have the support we need. 

• Others are asking us how wc do it. 

• Let's fine-tune the program. 



Tasks 

During program implementation, the action centers around the classroom. Therefore, 
rhe focus of decision making is on how to provide the support teachers require. 
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Talk i— Develop a sound program design, 

A sound program design is required, whether LEP students are served in bilingual 
classrooms, ESOL classes, or in mainstream elates Regardless of the Instructional 
setting, or whether teachers are planning an individual lesson or an entire set of curriculum 
and instructional materials, the process is the same. Teachers must become skillful in 

• assessing students; 

• developing goals and objectives; 

a selecting and implementing appropriate teaching method*; 
a adapting commercial materials; and 

• developing materials when necessary. 

These five areas provide the scope and sequence for staff development activities. 
Strategics for providing support that will help teachers acquire and enhance their skills 
and knowledge in these five areas will be described in detail in Fan Two of the Trainer's 
Guide. 

Task 2— Acquire a skilled staff. 

To achieve this goal, it may be necessary to hire new staff. More likely, it will involve 
building on the strengths of staff members within the school system and providing them 
with the information and skills they feel they lack. Some questions to consider arc listed 
below: 

a What kinds of information do teachers need to work effectively with LEP students? 

Understanding cultural differences 

Learning a second language 

t Understanding English linguistics 

Orienting LEP students 

Managing classrooms 

Plac^j and grouping students 

Communicating effectively vvu'; LEP students 

Pt wof; >; otors-cul^ral ierstanding 

Ao^a jv mrtruccr<n and materials 

Teaching rrw ■ «j to 4..EP students 

Teaching *:.Mg to LEP students 

Using ESL methodology 
a What time and funds are available for staff development activities? 
a What resources do ve have in the school, and when do we need consultants? 

Task 3 — Develop support networks. 

There are a variety of ways to provide teachers with support. Instructional assistance 
within the classroom can come from bilingual aides and resource specialists. Outside the 
classroom, peers, parents, and the community can provide support for teachers' efforts. 
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• What tt&tUtancc can we offer leaches in (he clastroum? 

BUUU *l ..4.1*? 

Patents 

Resource %jhh u; 

• What opportunities are «iv«itnblc for teacher training ? 

Stuff meeting* 
Lunch seminars 
Work: hops 

Visits to other classroom* 
University courses 

• How can we use the school newsletter to share information and resources and to 
acknowledge achievement? 

• How can wc ensure that we involve key people in decision making? 

Teachers 

Curriculum specialists 
Resource teachers 
Parents 

Community leaders 

• Where will we locate a resource center? What materials do we need to acquire? 
Who will organize it? 

Task 4 — Establish evaluation procedures. 

It is both necessary and advisable to assess student needs, student progress, and program 
effectiveness. 

• What information should be obtained? 

Oral proficiency in English 
Content knowledge in English and in first language 
Reading skills in English and in first language 
Writing skills in English and in first language 

• What instruments are to be used to assess progress of LEP students? 

Are commercial tests appropriate? 
Do we need to develop our own tests? 

• Where will students be assessed? 

At an Intake Center 



In the I'lttktruom 

• When will *tudent* be a»*e«ed* 

At rfirollm^M 

Daily in the classroom 

Belore coifing program 

• What data collection *y*tcm will be u*cU' 

• What variable* will be a**e**cd ? 

Length of lime in program 
Method of iwtfroeiion 
Yean of previou* schooling 

• What doc* the wformation icii u* about him the program thould be minified 1 

Talk 5— Develop curHculum and Instructional material*. 

When it if impossible to locate appropriate material! teacher* (eel arc needed for their 
students, a school system may elect to support the envelopment of tcachcrmadc material v 
If this decision is made, the following questions ihould be considered 

• When will materials development take place? 

Staff development session during the ichool year 

Saturdays 

Summer seminars 

• What materials arc needed, and how will a final decision on content be made ? 

• Who will coordinate a curriculum development project? 

• What criteria will be used to select the team? What *kilh are needed? 

Knowledge of content area 

Understanding of ESL methodology 

Ability to identify and create alternative teaching strategies 

Knowledge of resources available to supplement the materials to be developed 

Ability to work well as a team member 

• Who should be involved? 

ESOUBilingual staff 
Principals 
Classroom teachers 
Content are*; teachers 
Resource teachers 

• How will the State requirements for the subject area be adapted to develop goals 
and objectives for LEP students? 



• What format design will be followed? 

• Where will the project be located? Space should offer the following: 

Comfortable seating 

Good work space 

Proximity to needed resources 

• What is a good schedule? 

What tasks need to be accomplished? 

How much time should be allocated to each? 

• What resources are needed? 

Textbooks 

Curriculum and instructional materials 
Consultants 

• What supplies are needed? 

• How will staff be compensated for their participation? 

• What training and/or orientation will the team require? 

• What structure will be used? 

Work teams 

Group brainstorming sessions 

Review sessions at the beginning and end of each meeting 

• Who will be responsible for pulling materials together and for finai production? 

• What training will be offered to other teachers who will use the materials ;n their 
classrooms? 

• How will materials be assessed? 

What feedback should we request from teachers? 
Who will collect the information? 

• When and how will the materials be revised? 

Results 

Program implementation produces concrete results. They inclu' 

• instructional programs; 

• skilled staff; 

• training plans; 

• support networks; 

• evaluation procedures; and 

• curriculum and instructional materials. 




A Word of Caution 



When outside funds are readily available during the early stages of program imple- 
mentation, there is a tendency to assume that high levels of funding will always be there. 
While additional support and resources are important in maintaining this stage, there is 
a danger that once the program is in place and successfully operating funding sources 
will alter their priorities and expect local districts to become more self-sufficient. An 
additional pitfall has to do with program flexibility. Though the programs implemented 
with one group of students are successful, schools may need to adapt these programs in 
order to respond to new populations and new problems. 

Because the energy that goes into program implementation is unusually high, there is 
a danger that those involved will not take the time to research what resources already 
exist within the school system. Rather, they will proceed to "reinvent the wheel." 
Similarly, they may create parallel structures that compete with each other; for example, 
new advisory boards or parent committees, when such groups already exist and could 
become involved. Finally, those involved develop strong alliances to each other and to 
the program. They may convey a sense that others are not needed or welcome. Therefore 
administrators should encourage those involved to 

• research and build on existing resources within the system; 

• keep people interested, involved, and supported; 

• look for and nurture internal and external support; 

• plan ahead for the time when funding will shrink; and 

• encourage self-e valuation, ongoing assessment, and innovation. 

Conclusion 

The results of program implementation are tangible and easily appreciated by others. 
One of the most important benefits is a fully operational program designed to meet specific 
needs and priorities of the school system, while reducing the tension felt in earlier stages. 

Program implementation provides the system with highly trained staff and skillful 
leaders. It produces original curriculum and instructional materials designed for a specific 
population whose needs had not been addressed in commercial materials. In addition, it 
results in established and ongoing support from various community groups. 

As the program implementation stage nears completion, it is possible to document a 
positive response to these questions: 

• Are effective instructional strategies being implemented? 

• Are the curriculum and teacher strategies being implemented as part of the instruc- 
tional routine of the school district? 

• Are resources available? 

• Are teachers gaining skills and confidence? 

• Have parents and the community been informed about the programs being imple- 
mented? 

• Are institutions of higher education and other interested group? Evolved in the 
activities? 

• Is there a system or structure for selecting and/or developing curriculum and in- 
structional materials? 



• Are students performing better? 
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V. Institutionalization 



What Do We Want to Keep? 

Institutionalization, which follows the program implementation stage, means adoption 
and maintenance. Once the program is underway, resources and interest may decline; 
some experiments may remain untested or inconclusive. The ener£y evident during earlier 
stages is less apparent now as the system settles down and begins to treat special programs 
as if they were always there. 

Staff positions and other resources that have been called upon to attack the problem 
situation now become part of the regular budget and the formal organization structure. 
Policies reflect a commitment to continue the program as long as the need remains. 

At the stage of institutionalization, you may find yourself asking the following: 

• What are the essential elements of the program? What are our priorities? 

• Are those essential components in place? 

• Where are the visible signs of program acceptance by the system? 

• How does the program sustain support? 

• Can the program continue to be relevant? 

• How do we deal with declining resources? 

• What evaluation research is needed? 

Tasks 

The decisions that will be made at the stage of institutionalization are based upon 
ongoing assessment of the continuing need for special programs as well as evaluation of 
the success of these programs in achieving established goals. It is important to provide 
recognition for those involved, to continue to nurture the support required to maintain 
these programs, and to involve all staff in continuing to solve new problems as they 
appear. 

Task 1 — Evaluate program effectiveness. 

• What can we learn from student test c ~ores? 

• How do parents of LEP students view the effectiveness of special programs? 
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• What do teachers judgp ns effective and what would they like to retain? 

• What can we learn from LEP students who have boen mainstreamed? 

• Are we achieving our goals through current programs? 

Task 2 — Continue to assess the need for special programs. 

• What are the best sources of information on the situation? 

• Has the LEP population stabilized? Is it growing or is it decreasing? 

• Are there needs that are not being addressed by current programs? 

• Do we continue to serve the same groups or are we serving new language groups? 

Task 3 — Plan public relations activities. 

• Whose support do we need for the progium? 

Administrators 

Community 

School Board 

Parents 

Teachers 

Students 

• How do we nurture this support? 

Keep people informed of program achievements. 

Plan activities such as "Bilingual Teacher Appreciation Days" to highlight 
achievements. 

Recognize contributions of various groups. 

• How do we keep people informed about the continuing need? 

Plan meetings with citizen groups to ensure their input. 

Generate news releases about the current situation and ho s being addressed. 

Develop a newsletter to update parents and the community on current issues. 

Task 4 — Allocate resources for the program* 

• What portion of .the school budget will be allocated to support special programs for 
LEP students? 

• What proportion of staff development funds should be reserved for supporting teachers 
serving LEP students? 

• Is there a continuing need to support the development of instructional materials? 

• How many slots are required for staff serving LEP students? 
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Task 5 — Examine procedures established during system building to determine 
their continued usefulness. 

• Are we still obtaining useful information from intake procedures? 

• Are placement procedures appropriate? 

• Are we satisfied with the established standards for promotion and graduation? 

• Is there good coordination between special programs for LEP students and other 
programs? 

• Are established committees continuing to function, and are they still needed? 

• What procedures need to be changed or eliminated? 



Results 



The results of the decisions made at the stage of institutionalization are evident in the 
policies of the Board of Education, the school budget, and the procedures that reflect the 
degree to which the system will continue to address the needs of LEP students. Other 
results may include a series of reports on what has been done and how effective these 
efforts have been. Such reports serve as a recorded history of how the school system 
adapted itself to serve a new student population. They can be shared with other districts 
and used for public relations purposes as well as for internal guidance in years to come. 

Finally, the evaluation and assessment tasks of institutionalization result in a data bank 
that can be used for continuous evaluation and modification of the system's response to 
meeting the needs of a special and changing student population. 

A Word of Caution 



During institutionalization, commitment to the program can wane. If the need that 
initiated action is being met successfully, it has probably been removed from center stage 
and thus is more venerable to the challenges of competing interests. Inattention to program 
maintenance is a potential pitfall, as leadership turns its attention to more pressing and 
current concerns. Often key personnel are pulled away to take on new programs, and 
gradually the loss of personnel begins to erode sustained delivery of service. Still another 
pitfall is piecemeal or partial institutionalization. While some key pieces of the program 
are firmly installed in the organization, others may be left outside. Therefore, 

• find ways to keep people active and interested in the program; 

• guard against loss of key staff; 

• maintain appropriate levels of visibility where funding and policy decisions are made; 

• don't become complacent; 



• keep current on the program and its payoffs so that the program can be defended; 

• find things that the program can do to be involved in M hot issues." Don't be upstaged 
too often or for too long; and 

• find ways to let yourself and others know what a good job the program is doing. 



Conclusion 



Institutionalization is the real substance left from the activities of system building and 
program implementation. During those stages, the program was organized, structured, 
coordinated, and operated. The elements that stand the test of time constitute institu- 
tionalization. These elements have successfully competed for scarce resources, they have 
weathered the negotiations of political debates, and technically, they have been shown 
to have merit. Furthermore, leaders during the institutionalization stage recognize that 
scarce resources, political debate, and technical workability will be continuing tests for 
the program. With lower visibility than in earlier stages, the program must maintain its 
competitive edge. 

As the institutionalization stage achieves a point of regular maintenance, it is possible 
to document a positive response to these questions: 

• Is the program part of the permanent structure of the organization? 

• Does it have staff and budget? 

• Can its supporters cite solid evidence of its effectiveness? 

• Do people routinely acknowledge the ability of the system to address the problem 
that the program represents and treats? Is it a recognized capability? 

• Does the system now respond successfully to related needs as they are identified? 

• Does the program have a political base to support it? 

• Is the program free from dependence on a single political entity? 



PART TWO 



FOR 

TRAINERS 
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Introduction 



All experienced teachers have acquired instructional skills that are applicable to teaching 
LEP students. It is appropriate, therefore, to begin with the premise that a good bit of 
the "know-how" teachers need to help LEP students learn is talent they already apply. 
Becoming effective with LEP students is not, however, a simple matter of locating the 
"right" materials and continuing business as usual in the classroom. Teaching students 
whose English is limited me -.s that teachers will need to enhance what they know by 
acquiring and using some ne knowledge and skills. That is the aim of this part of the 
document: to illustrate for staff development personnel what they will be introducing to 
teachers and how they might introduce it. 

The underlying goals of t\ic training design are to help teachers 

• review standard teac* ing practices and select methods and approaches that are ap- 
propriate to the LEP r adent; 

• acquire new sensitivities, information, and awarenesses concerning LEP students — 
who they are and how they learn; 

• develop teaching skills that are especially effective in helping LEP students to learn; 
and 

• select, develop, or adapt materials that are effective with LEP students. 

The goals are ambitious and staff development time is very precious. Pursuing new 
knowledge and skills is an enterprise teachers value, and yet, they find their learning 
time painfully constrained. On the other hand, effective training for teachers cannot be 
designed and conducted overnight. Learning — growing — testing — changing—celebrating 
success — they all take time. 

The pages that follow describe a variety of approaches to providing support for teachers 
of LEP students. These approaches offer trainers and staff development personnel a range 
of options to suit varied schedules and limited time allocated for support and training. 
The approaches described include the following: 

• Resource centers 

• Workshops 

• In-classroom assistance 



• Staff meetings 

• Seminars and courses for credit 

• Newsletter 

The remainder ot the document describes the content for training, There are six in- 
structional segments with specific behavioral objectives for teachers. 

• Learning about the LEP Student: Cultural Issues 

This instructional segment introduces the cultural issues involved in teaching LEP 
stue'ents. Teachers will be expected to 

identYy their own cultural perceptions and behaviors that are relevant to the school 
vruauon; 

identify LEP students' behaviors that are relevant to the school situation; 

identify LEP students 1 behaviors that differ from their own expectations 

identify ways to help LEP students adapt and function effectively in the classroom; 

demonstrate increased sensitivity to cultural differences by developing •; list of 
ways to integrate students' cultural backgrounds into the classroom instruction; 
and 

identify external .resources that they can call upon to learn more about th c -Itural 
background and behavix>ral patterns of their students. 

• Learning About the LEP Student: First and Second Language Acquisition 

Tiiis instructional segment provides teachers with an overview of the theory on first 
and second language acquisition. Teachers will be expected to 

identify the four components of language that must be mastered by the LEP student; 

understand the relationship between first and second language acquisition, citing 
related strategies employed by second language learner?; and 

demonstrate increased sensitivity to cultural differences by developing ways to 
integrate cultural background into classroom im auction. 

• Assessing the LEP Student 

In this instructional segment teachers concentrate on diagnosis and on learning about 
the special needs of the LEP stuA ;u Teachers will be expected to 

develop an instrument for an infoaral assessment of a student's English proficiency 
in a selected content area; and 

identify means for establishing prior knowledge in a selected class or content area. 

• Defining Goals and Objectives for LEP Students 

Teachers examine their objectives for all students and decide how to adapt them for 
LEP students. Teachers will be expected to 

write a goal and related behavioral objectives for the English-speaking students 
in their cla^s by referring to one test currently in use in thei.t classrooms; 
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adapt the preceding goal and objective for an LEP Mudcnt reflating both Ian ^uage 
acquisition and the content area' and 

create a skill ladder of objectives to be taught to the LEP student within the area 
defined by the test. 

• Selecting Teaching Strategies and Classroom Management Techniques 
Teachers examine methods for working with LEP students and for helping them 
develop reading skills. Teachers will be expected to 

ic ;ntify effective teaching strategics to use with LEP students; 

identify classroom management techniques to use with LEP students; and 

select teaching strategies and classroom management techniques that arc relevant 
to their present teaching situation, and make plans to implement them. 

• Select tag/Adapting/Developing Instructional Materials 

In this instructional segment, teachers learn how to use the materials they have on 
hand b.\ adapting lessons and developing reinforcement activities to address the 
instructional needs of LEP students. Teachers will be expected to: 

identify steps for adapting print resources to meet the needs of LEP students; and 

adapt a selection from a textbook following the identified steps. 

Each instructional segment offers a suggestu! workshop design for helping teachers 
ti.'hieve the objectives of the program. The workshop description is followed by other 
options for presenting the same objectives: for example, how to use staff meetings or 
newsletters to either introduce or follow-up a workshop. It is important to note that while 
each segment is treated separately, the "pieces" of training add up to a total process for 
teaching. Gaining an understanding of cultural issues, second language acquisition, as- 
sessment, goal setting, method selection, and making appropriate use of materials are 
practices teachers will need to use every day in ever) lesson they present. 



I. Approaches 
to Training 



Resource Centers 



A resource center holds books, journals, and multi-media materials relevant to teaching 
LEP students. A resource center rnay be as simple as a shelf in the teachers' lounge; it 
may be as sophisticated as an en t - vtn, replete with bookcases, projectors, computers, 
and other equipment. In any cast a specific and centra! place known to all, where 
certain kinds of materials are loc. 

As a support strategy, a resource « er can serve three major purposes: 

• It can provide immediate assistance to teachers who are trying to figure out what to 
do with their new LEP stut *nts. 

• It can provide materials and irf*:«s to help tejehers improve their teaching. 

• It can, in the pioper setting, provie an environment that encourages sharing and 
exchange of ideas and techniques. 

Many different kinds of materials are appropriately kept in a resource center. These 
materials include books, journals, teacher-made materials, tapes, films, and computer 
programs. A basic decision, which should be made at the outset, is whether or not the 
center will include nonprint resources. Obviously, centers that have audiovisual materials 
will need the necessary hardware. This decision is often made on the basis of budget 
restrictions. 

The quickest way to set up a resource center is to begin wi h a collection of ESL 
textbooks. Most publishers respond to requests quite promptly and ire willing to provide 
free samples to school systems. These textbooks are an excellent resource for teachers 
with new LEP students. One person should be assigned the task of calling the publishers' 
representatives or writing for examination copies. 

The variety and wealth of available materials can be overwhelming. Thoughtful selection 
of resources is of central importance if the center is to serve its purpose as a support 
system for teachers. To narrow the focus, it is useful to target the resource center to a 
specific audience. Thus, it is necessary to answer the following questions: 
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• Who will use the library? 

Teacher* working with LF.P students 

Elementary teachers 

Secondary teachers 

Language teachers 

Tutors 

• What kinds; of resources will users need? 

Teachers who will be using the center should certainly be involved in determining w hut 
kinds of resources should be included and how material should be selected. Some types 
of materials to consider include 

• general books about cultures; 

• a variety of textbooks in addition to those currently in use in the school; 

• teacher-made materials; 

• commercial materials; 

• audiovisual equipment; and 

• professional periodicals. 

Once all who are interested have had an opportunity to provide input, a representative 
committee may be selected to present recommendations for categories of resources and 
for a formal set of selection criteria. Questions to consider in establishing criteria for 
selection of commercial materials might include the following. 

• Does the material conform to current knowledge of how students learn? 

• Does the material contain specific techniques, suggestions, etc.. that can be used or 
adapted with few changes? 

• Does the material relate to useful content areas? Is it grade level specific? 

• Does the material present information in a concise and readable manner? Are examples 
provided? 

• Is the material free of stereotypes? 

• Is the material well-indexed so that the information can be located quickly? 

In addition to establishing selection criteria, teachers will need time to brainstorm and 
to collect information about available commercial materials. Information may come from 
a variety of sources including 

• book reviews in professional journals; 

• publishers' displays at meetings; and 

• resources recommmended by other schools or systems. 




If teacher-made material* are to he included in the resource center, they should also 
be measured against selection criteria Some questions to answer in identifying criteria 
are suggested, 

• Have the materials been successfully used on many occasions? 

• Do the materials have adequate instructions and explanations so that others can use 
them? 

• Do the materials relate to a general goal rather than to a specific objective, so they 
can be widely used? 

Besides purchasing materials and collecting teacher-made materials, other resources 
currently on hand — for example, in the counselor's library — should be considered for 
selection. In addition, books and other materials can be borrowed from public or university 
libraries. 

Once materials have been selected and collected, a system must be set up for organizing 
them and for determining user procedures. There are various ways to categorize resources, 
Usually, th< se classification systems include categories for: 

• ESL textbooks 

by subject matter 
by grade level 

• General books about culture 

by geographic region 
by language groups 

• Teaching methodology 

by subject matter 

by general level (primary, elementary, intermediate, high school) 

• Activity books, lab manuals, materials 

by subject matter 
by grade level 

• Nonprint resources (categorized in a manner similar to that for print resources) 

Next, decisions must be made about checking books out. In some instances, it may 
be decided that resource materials should not circulate, especially in the < '.se of books 
that have been borrowed from other libraries. However, if material is to circulate, a 
control procedure should be established and explained. For centers that are not larse 
enough to warrant a full-time professional librarian, one of the two systems described 
below is generally selected. 

• Each item in the center har its own check-out card placed in a permanent envelope 
attached to the item. The borrower dates and signs the card and puts i; in a file box. 



When the borrower return* the item, to' the remove* the card from the bo*. cio»*e* 
out higher name. and slip* the card back into ii* envelop mh the item One per*o« 
must check through the Hie bo* at regular interval* m be *ure that material* are 
being returned within a reasonable tune 

• A *ign*out sheet is posted each week tar at a regular interval) Borrower* sign their 
name*, IUi the material* they are borrowing, and date the *heet When the borrower* 
return the materials, they cross their name* off the sheet Again, one perwn must 
assume responsibility for ascertaining that material* are being circulated 

Once the material* have been collected, organised, and are ready to be used, the 
resource center should be formally publicised If time and space permit, an open ht>u*e 
is a dramatic *endoff for the new facility, Other way* to call attention to the center are 
through notice* in the newsletter, announcement* at naff and faculty meeting*, or printed 
resource inventory lists ported either on a bulletin board in the teacher* 1 lounge or 
distributed to staff. 

In order for the resources to maintain their relevancy, a feedback or evaluation system 
must be established. Suggestions for providing feedback include 

• having users complete brief questionnaire* when they return nuteruU; 

• keeping records of materials that are 

often used 
seldom used 
never used 

used over .^ng period of time; 

• printing occasional book reviews in the newsletter: and 

• identifying or de* bing materials. ks. or other resources at staff meetings 



Workshops 



A workshop is an experiential learning situation of two hours or more, in which the 
presenter provides a structure to facilitate the active involvement of participants in dis- 
cussions and hands-on activities. Workshops are offered on a particular topic with specific 
goals and objectives. They may be a one-time offering, part of a series, or pan of a 
course. 

As a support strategy for teachers, workshops offer an ideal setting for teachers to share 
ideas, to learn from each other, and to learn from the expertise of a specialist. Workshops 
can provide a "shot in the arm/' inspiring teachers to try out a newly acquired skill and 
energizing those who are struggling to cope. Workshops are non-threatening and offer 
teachers an opportunity to become learners. The format is one that engages teachers in 
activities or lively discussions and enables them to learn while doing. 

Workshops are an excellent method of enhancing professional growth. They are usually 
scheduled after school, on weekends, or on days when the children are not present. Freed 
from other responsibilities, teachers can focus on acquiring new skills and knowledge. 
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It is sometimes possible to provide credit or certification for participants. This can be an 
added benefit. 

Teachers have identified the following characteristics of successful workshops 

• Workshops planned for a group of people who share common problem* 

Teachers need opportunities to share concerns and "war stories" with their peers. 
It's comforting to know that others are struggling with similar problems. Teachers 
can create their own supportive environment when given an opportunity to share 
with colleagues who are "in the same boat." 

• Workshops that are interactive rather than didactic 

Teachers find hands-on workshops not only enjoyable, but practical and helpful. 
Workshops that enable participants to make and take materials, to try out new methods 
and materials, and to observe demonstrations are especially effective. Because some 
of the best teaching strategies come from classroom teachers, worktops should 
allow time for teachers to share successful and unsuccessful experiences ?<nd to ss *p 
materials they have developed. 

• Workshops that are part of a series or that are reinforced by follow-up assistance 
A one-time workshop can be enjoyable, but teachers benefit more if there is a context 
for the workshop and if they are given additional opportunities to acquire the new 
skills or assimilate the information. Follow-up can be provided in a number of 
ways — including having the workshop leader observe teachers in their classrooms 
and provide feedback; making available additional resources and materials to sup- 
plement the information covered at the workshop; allowing time for teachers to try 
out what they have learned and then get together again to share experiences. 

• Workshops that are responsive to the expressed needs and interests of teachers 

The most knowledgeable and experienced workshop leader will be disappointed in 
the response of participants if they do not feel the information is something they 
need. Trainers must allow time for teachers to first experience their own needs. For 
example, it is pointless to ask teachers what their needs are during the first week of 
school. They haven't had time to discover what they need. Once teachers begin to 
identify what information and skills they would like to acquire, they will be receptive 
to workshops that address these issues. 

• Workshops that offer both practical and theoretical information 

Teachers want to know the how as well as the why. It's most effective when the 
workshop leader can offer botl the rationale and the practical application of what 
is presented. 

• Workshops with clear goals and objectives 

Presenters who state the goals and objectives of the workshop, and who outline and 
follow an agenda, provide a sound structure for conveying information. Good or- 
ganization is crucial to a good workshop. 

Care should be taken in selecting workshop leaders who have established credibility 
with the teachers. This does not necessarily mean an outside expert; some of the most 
respected workshop leaders are skilled and experienced teachers from within the school 
system. Teachers respond well to workshop leaders who have had practical experience 
and who have developed expertise in the area they are addressing. 
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Good communication techniques are central to effective workshops. The leader's per- 
sonal attitude of openness, trust, concern, and enthusiasm elicit responsive intragroup 
dynamics. In addition to varied activities, the presenter should employ a variety of specific 
communication techniques. 

• Eliciting responses and questions from the group encourages active participation 
and offers the trainer feedback on the group's understanding. 

• Restating comments of participants is a means of clarification. Extending partic- 
ipants' comments and encouraging their response to each other denotes recognition 
of the value of their input. 

• Acceptance and respect of participants 9 respond ributes to an atmosphere 
of openness and nu(. 

• Avoiding irrelevant digressions or dominance by a single participant by politely 
acknowledging the participant's enthusiasm and gently reminding him/her of the 
session's topic. 

© Asking questions that require recall, analysis, creative solutions, or evaluation 
provoke thought and problem solving. 

• Pacing activities to maintain attention and yet allow time for processing information. 
When attention lags, the workshop leader may ask questions that stimulate group 
participation, shift to another activity that requires more active involvement, or 
suggest a break. 

• Using body language to communicate energy, enthusiasm, and responsiveness. The 
workshop leader should be animated, mobile, and expressive; he/she should establish 
eye contact and smile. Excessive mannerisms, however, are distracting. 

• Being responsive to teachers' interests and unexpected situations requires the leader 
to be flexible and to make necessary shifts in the content, procedure, or emphasis. 

• Being able to admit mistakes and take risks creates a setting that is open and non- 
threatening. 



In-Classroom Assistance 



In-classroom support generally takes place during the teaching day when students are 
present and actual lessons are being taught. It occurs when a workshop leader, a curriculum 
specialist, or a consultant enters a teacher's classroom for the purpose of observing, 
demonstrating, participating, or parallel teaching. 

In-classroom support is an especially effective support strategy because it provides 
immediate feedback on issues that are particularly relevant to the problems a teacher is 
dealing with each day. It offers one-to-one assistance on the topic or problem that is of 
particular concern to the teacher, thus ensuring high motivation for learning. While other 
support strategies provide new information and an opportunity to share with others, in- 
classroom support allows the specialist to focus solely on one individual and his or her 
immediate situation. It is, by definition, practical, hands-on, and relevant. In-classroom 
support gives specialists or consultants an opportunity to build a teacher's confidence by 



enhancing skills, reinforcing efforts to implement new ideas, and providing constructive 
feedback, 

Teachers react in different ways to an offer of in-classroom support. Some teachers 
feel comfortable having an outside specialist enter and participate in their classroom. They 
welcome the assistance offered and are eager to see an "expert" demonstrate a new 
technique or to receive feedback about what they are doing. Most teachers, however, are 
uneasy about being observed and afraid of being judged. They may be ill at ease having 
an expert in their classroom and apologize for not "being themselves." It is important, 
then, for the observer to plan with the teacher before the visit in order to ease these fears 
and to enhance the usefulness of the support. It is equally important to clarify the purpose 
of the visit, what approaches will be used, and what feedback or assistance the teacher 
is seeking. 

There are a number of approaches to providing in-classroom support. They include the 
following: 



• Demonstrations 

The specialist and teacher switch places for a particular lesson or activity. This gives 
teachers an opportunity to observe an expert working with their children while they 
are relieved of any responsibility except for observing what takes place. A dem- 
onstration may involve the specialist modeling how to assess a student, how to adapt 
a lesson, or how to teach reading in a content area class. Demonstrations often follow 
a workshop in which the instrument, material, or approaches to be demonstrated 
were introduced and discussed. They are most effective when integrated into the 
ongoing teaching situation. 

• Parallel teaching 

This is a form of demonstration where the expert and teacher are each working with 
a group of students at the same time. It requires the teacher and the specialist to be 
both an observer and a demonstrator. 

• Observation and feedback 

In this approach, the specialist tries to be unobtrusive, often sitting in the back of 
the room. Observations are scheduled for a specified time of the day when the teacher 
is involved in conducting an activity that serves as the focus for the observation. 
For example, if the teacher is concerned about how to manage several small group 
activities in order to provide special attention for LEP students, the specialist will 
observe how the teacher currently manages the class and later offer feedback and 
suggestions of additional techniques. 

Just as planning with the teacher is an important prerequisite for providing in-classroom 
support, feedback and follow-up must be offered afterwards. Feedback should be de- 
scriptive rather than judgmental, responsive to the purpose of the observation, and con- 
structive. It should point out the strengths of an observed lesson and offer the teacher 
some options for improving and/or enhancing a given skill or method. 

The appropriate follow-up depends on the teacher's needs. A specialist may offer 
additional resources the teacher needs or materials to use in the classroom. The follow- 
up might include arranging a visit to observe other teachers or suggesting a course or 
workshop on a topic the teacher wants to explore further. Follow-up reinforces what has 
been learned from in-classroom support and extends this learning. 



Staff Meetings 



Staff meetings are regular meetings for small groups of teachers who have in common 
the same subject area, the same grade levels (primary, elementary, intermediate), or the 
same problems (many LEP students in a class). Staff meetings, then, differ from general 
faculty meetings, which are interdisciplinary and sometimes interschool. 

Staff meetings are the most widely used of training strategies. When they form a regular 
part of the school routine, they provide opportunities for both formal and informal dis- 
cussion of concerns. 

Traditionally, staff meetings have been used to present information about the work of 
colleagues and the work of the system. One benefit, then, is that everyone hears or sees 
the same thing at the same time. For example, staff meetings may be used to 

• provide administrative information from the central office; 

• voice general areas of need and concern; 

• identify successful activities or practices; 

• assign tasks to be carried on between meetings; 

• develop procedural and policy recommendations for the central office; 

• isolate major or comr.^n - >• teaming difficulties based on information ex- 
changed; 

• explore options for staff development activities. 

A brief presentation of information often provides a springboard for action. Several 
results may evolve, including formation of committees to review the information and 
prepare a report for the group, or development of miniworkshops to provide common 
experiences or to improve competence in handling specific problems. 

Staff meetings usually begin be fore the appointed time , as the staff begins to congregate 
in the meeting room. This is a time for "letting off steam"— for describing a particularly 
troublesome incident, or a particularly successful one. Some staff may use the time to 
evaluate the day's events; others may put papers in order, or jot down notes in plan books 
or on record forms. Most important is the fact that staff members are together in the same 
room, and consciously or unconsciously, they are sharing ideas and experiences. For this 
reason, the meeting room should be selected to encourage interaction. It should be light, 
attractive, and provide an informal seating arrangement. Administrators who arrive at 
meetings early and listen carefully during this time can derive a sense of the level of 
morale as well as insight into topics that are of particular concern. 

Formal staff meetings are information exchanges. Teachers are most interested in sharing 
ideas. This is particularly true for teachers at the secondary level, where the opportunity 
for such exchanges occurs infrequently. A good staff meeting occurs when those who 
attend contribute as well as derive information. 

Insuring the exchange aspect of a staff meeting requires advance planning. A tentative 
agenda listing items and the time allotted for each, distributed a day or two before the 
meeting, can serve three purposes: 

• It emphasizes that concerns are recognized, prevalent, and merit group attention. 
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• It encourages teachers to suggest that particular problems be considered by the entire 
staff. 

• It generates interest and stimulates prior planning. 

Once on the agenda for a staff meeting, and circumscribed by a time limit, a particular 
item or topic may be addressed in different ways. However particular approach is often 
determined by the nature of the topic and the degree to which it concerns staff members. 
Presentation of each item on the agenda should encourage participant involvement and 
result in some recognition of this involvement. Below are some examples of this technique. 

• One or more teachers may be asked to describe a tv. >mon problem and to share 
successful or unsuccessful strategies they have tried for dealing with it. Once this 
information is provided to the group as a whole, it can be evaluated, expanded, or 
simply recognized and assimilated. A recorder should note suggestions from the 
discussion. The information can be organized later and included in a newsletter or 
a memo. Often these suggestions lead to the formulation of new policies or to 
recommendations that are passed on to the appropriate level in the £» vstem. Providing 
teachers with the opportunity to influence decision making establishes a positive 
working climate. 

• An outside expert can make a brief presentation, then answer questions. However, 
when an outside speaker is invited to a meeting, the administrator or coordinator 
should spend sufficient time orienting the guest to the group and its needs. It is 
important that the information present match the concerns of the group. 

• Staff may view a brief film or filmstrip, then discuss solutions, techniques, or 
approaches suggested. 

• The staff can work in groups to plan a way to deal with a specific and identifiable 
problem. Group reports provide an opportunity for interaction as well as for sum- 
marizing input. If a summary strategy is recorded, it indicates that the problem will 
be discussed at future meetings. 

• The group can respond to handouts, provided they have been given time to read the 
material previously. This involves distributing handouts well in advance of the 
meeting and requesting that they be read in preparation for the meeting. 

It is important to stress the v£ac of having a recorder to document decisions, ideas, 
and recommendations. This list should be circulated to participants as soon after the 
meeting as possible. The fresher the ideas, the more effective the implementation. Follow- 
up on the actions of one staff meeting can be put on the age* Ja for the next staff meeting. 



Seminars and Courses for Credit 



A seminar is an extended workshop-study period during which a subject can be addressed 
in depth. Seminars often result in a product such as a written report, a curriculum guide, 
a set of assessment instruments, or a teacher's guide for a set of instructional materials. 



Usually, the work of a seminar cannot be accomplished in less than five days. Experience 
has shown that participants arc more productive in half-day sessions than in full-day 
sessions. For this reason, it is useful to schedule a seminar over a two-week period, 

It is also customary to hold seminars during the summer. During the non-school months, 
teachers feel less pressured; they have time to evaluate events of the previous year and 
to think about materials and methods they might use during the coming year. Participants 
can devote undivided attention to the work of the seminar when they are not distracted 
by the day-to-day demands of the classroom. 

As a support strategy, the semimr offers a number of benefits, both tangible and 
intangible, to teachers. Frequently, the products of the seminar — teacher-developed ma- 
terials, a set of guidelines or a report — have far less impact than the process through 
which products were developed, 

Those involved in developing or adapting material gain a sense of ownership and a 
level of comfort with the material that cannot be achieved in arty other way. During the 
course of the seminar, they familiarize themselves with a broad spectrum of content and 
methodologies that cannot help but instill confidence in their knowledge and skills and 
enhance their feelings of professionalism. Assimilating and summarizing research to 
incorporate in the seminar product improves communication skills. As teachers become 
learners and doers, they resensitize themselves to the needs and feelings of students. 

Another positive outcome of a seminar is the development of collegial relationships, 
which usually carry over into the school year and often beyond. 

Still another benefit of seminar participation is the recognition that comes when the 
seminar report is disseminated. This recognition is both a morale booster and an impetus 
to excel. 

Most school systems require teachers to upgrade their credentials every two to three 
years. Universities are usually responsive to the needs of local school systems, and will 
often initiate courses relative to bilingual education and ESL instruction. Administrators 
should ensure that staff is aware of course offerings from local colleges and universities. 

University courses extend over a semester, or at least over a period of several weeks. 
A summer seminar may be an attractive alternative to teachers whose other responsibilities 
preclude taking evening or after-school courses. 

Though a coordinator should assume overall responsibility for the seminar, it is often 
possible for participants to be involved, especially during the planning stages. It is 
particularly useful for participants to be involved in a needs assessment, so that the focus 
of the seminar will reflect real and relevant concerns. 

The process of planning and implementing seminars that produce curriculum and 
instructional materials has an extensive planning phase that involves all the groundwork 
and preparation for the seminar. Steps in this phase are outlined below. 

• Identify the topic for a seminar project. 

A committee may be selected to act as a clearinghouse for suggestions from teachers. 
The committee might include ESOL teachers, classroom teachers, specialists such 
as a reading teacher, and a counselor. At this point teachers identify priorities for 
summer projects, and make recommendations to the committee. The committee and 
the coordinator will select the seminar topic from the teachers* recommendations. 

• Identify a project coordinator. 

A Coordinator who assumes responsibility for preparing the groundwork and leading 
the seminar is identified. This individual may be an experienced teacher or a Resource 
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Specialist, It is important that the Coordinator is someone from the school system 
who is familiar with the staff and who knows their strengths and abilities, This 
knowledge is crucial in putting together an effective seminar group. 

• Identify project participants and their respective roles. 

vhose who volunteer to participate, the Coordinator should select a team which 
ii t oe made up of ESOL teachers, foreign language teachers, administrators, and 
iassroom teachers where appropriate. The Coordinator identifies people who can 
work well together and who bring different abilities to the process. For example, 
the team may include people who are good at writing objectives, people who have 
worked effectively with LEP r tudents, and others who are aware of supplemental 
resources. 

• Identify the specific objectives of the seminar. 

A core group from the team should work with the Coordinator to identify the specific 
objectives for the seminar. In this case it means taking the school district's objectives 
for the selected curriculum area and adapting them to the needs of the students. 
Other content area or classroom teachers are consulted. This is an important step 
because it ensures that the objectives and materials developed will be consistent with 
State and local guidelines. Seminar participants then review the objectives and give 
their suggestions. 

• Decide on format. 

The Coordinator and participants prepare a format design for the materials to be 
developed. Participants are consulted on format preferences and an attempt is made 
to reach consensus on what works best. Agreement is important to ensure that 
everyone is writing in a similar format. 

• Select dates for the seminar. 

Dates for the seminar should not conflict with anything on the school calendar. 

• Determine location. 

The Coordinator must consider comfortable seating, good work spaces, and proximity 
to needed resources. 

• Break down tasks. 

The Coordinator should prepare a day-by-day scnedule and identify work teams for 
each task. 

• Identify and secure resources and supplies. 

Resources, such as textbooks, curriculum guides, standardized tests, curriculum and 
instructional materials, and consultants if needed are identified and secured by the 
Coordinator. Supplies for the project work are ordered. They may include thick pads 
for writing, chart paper, file folders, pencils, markers, and clips. Participants will 
need access to a copying machine so that materials they develop can be reproduced 
and shared on a daily basis. Printing costs and a typist must be allocated. 
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Newsletters 



The school newsletter contuins news or information that is circulated at regular intervals 
to faculty and staff of a school or a school system. The newsletter does not need to be 
a formal document with a logo, headlines, or extensive artwork. In fact, teachers will be 
more likely to read it if the paragraphs are brief and articles are separated by plenty of 
"white space." Most school newsletters are mimeographed on one or two sides of a 
single sheet. 

As a support strategy, the school newsletter is an efficient way to provide important 
and timely information to staff. It ensures that everyone will receive this information at 
the same time. The newsletter can serve several functions. It can 

• recognize successful teachers and parent volunteers; 

• list new resources available in the school, in the community, or through mail orders; 

• remind faculty and staff of community cultural events; 

• inform staff of opportunities for professional development within the district and in 
neighboring colleges and universities; 

• include teaching tips, games, or activities that teachers can use in the classroom; 
and 

• serve as a resource exchange by listing teachers who can assist others or who have 
materials or books to share. 

Responsibility for preparing and circulating the newsletter should be centralized. Often, 
one person on the administrative staff is named newsletter editor. The editor, who should 
be introduced to all staff at a faculty meeting, can invite teachers and staff to contribute 
items and explain the procedure for submitting contributions. Often, this procedure may 
be nothing more than labeling a mailbox 44 Newsletter. ,, 

It is useful to establish categories of information in the newsletter. For example, 



• An Update section might include various information of current interest — new course 
offerings, new library resources, etc. 

• A Kudos section might provide recognition for teachers who have done something 
special in the school or in the community or parents who have volunteered time or 
talent. 

• A Viewpoints section might include opinions on topics of interest. 

• An Upcoming Events section might list holidays or special events in the near future. 

Clearly, the more often a newsletter comes out, the more current the information can 
be. Its usefulness is ultimately determined by the extent to which staff both contribute 
to and read the newsletter. 



Instructional 
Segments 



The instructional segments that follow begin with a set of questions teachers are likely 
to ask. Staff development personnel should take time to prepare answers to these questions 
before meeting with teachers. 

Each instructional segment describes a comprehensive workshop followed by other 
methods of providing support and information. The chart below illustrates what training 
strategies are proposed for each instructional segment. 
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II. Learning About the 
LEP Student: Cultural 


Issues 




This session introduces cultural issues that are involved in teaching LEP students. The 
following questions should be answered before working with teachers on this topic. 




• How long has the school district had a significant LEP student population? 




• Has the school district offered cultural sensitivity training for teachers md to what 
extent? 




• What different nationalities/language groups are represented in the schools? 




• What community resources are available on cultural issues? 




Workshop 




Objectives 

• Teachers will identify their own cultural perceptions and behaviors that are relevant 
to the school situation, e.g., 




teacher-student relationships; 




classroom management and arrangement; 




participation in classroom activities; 




valued classroom behaviors (promptness, responsibility, independence, etc.). 




• Teachers will identify LEP students' behaviors that are relevant to the school situation, e.g., 


student-teacher relationships; 




relationships with peers; 




participation in class; 




learning styles. 




• Teachers will identify LEP students' behavior that differ from their expectations, e.g 


• » 


student-teacher relationships; 




relationships with peers; 
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participation in class; 
learning styles, 

• Teachers will identify ways to help LUP students adapt and function effectively in 
the classroom. 

• Teachers will demonstrate increased sensitivity to cultural differences by developing 
a list of ways to integrate students' cultural backgrounds into classroom instruction, 

• Teachers will identify external resources that can help them learn more about the 
cultural buckground and behavioral patterns of their students. 

Materials/Resources 

• A Classroom Teacher's Handbook for Building English ProfHency (Handbook), 
especially pages 10-14 and 36-37 

• Newsprint, felt tip pens 

• List of community resources 

• List of resources available at the Resource Center 

• Essay on perceptions about American teenagers 

Warm-up Activity 

Read or distribute a copy of the essay on the American teenager written by a secondary 
student from Southeast Asia. (See Appendix) 

• Divide into small groups and have each group discuss the author's viewpoint on the 
behavior of American teenagers. 

• Draw two columns on newsprint or the chalkboard. Record the answers on the left- 
hand side. 

• Have the group identify the author's values as implied by his description of teenagers 
in America. 

• Record these values on the right-hand column of the chalkboard or newsprint. 
Example: 

Author s perceptions of teenagers Author s Values 

Teenagers have too much freedom. Teenagers should have limits. 

Teenagers don't listen to other people. Teenagers should have respect for par- 
ents. 

• Lead a short discussion about how the author's perceptions are influenced by his 
values. 

Presentation 

Use the information on pages 10-14 of the Handbook to point out the different edu- 
cational experiences that many LEP students have had in their countries of origin and 
how these experiences may have influenced their attitudes and views about education. 
Discuss cultural differences and their importance in 
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• providing u supportive lean *ng environment; 

• assessing the student's learning; and 

• social interaction, 

After the Lecture 

Provide time for teachers to share experiences they have had in working * iili students 
from other countries. Have them point out what they have learned from working with 
LEP students. 

Suggested Practical Activities 

• Ask individual participants to list their general expectations for student behaviors in 
the following categories: 

student-teacher relationships; 

participation in classroom activities; and 

classroom behaviors. 

• After each participant has developed his/her own list, ask the group to share their 
expectations and record these ideas on the chalkboard or newsprint. 

• Using the same categories above, have participants discuss how some observed 
behaviors of LEP students differ from the expectations they listed. Have teachers 
link those observed behaviors with the students* experiences and cultural traits 
covered during the presentation or generated by the teachers. 

• Divide into small groups and have each group take two of the cultural characteristics 
mentioned either in the presentation, or generated by the teachers. Have teachers 
identify ways in which they might modify their classroom procedures to be responsive 
to the needs of LEP students. 



Example: 

Cultural Characteristics 
Non-competitive in school situations. 



Classroom Procedure 
Provide opportunities for LEP students 
to cooperate in group projects. 

• Record the list of strategies that the teachers create. As a follow-up to the training 
session, reproduce the list and send copies to participants. 

• Divide the participants into small groups and have each group come up with a list 
of community and other resources they have used or know that would help teachers 
learn about the cultures of students in their classrooms. 

• Distribute and discuss the list of resources you have prepared for this session. 

Suggestions for Follow-up Workshops 

• Invite people from different cultural groups, including students vho have been 
mainstreamed, to come and talk with students and teachers on topics such as 

problems in adjusting to life in this city; 

important values they want their children to preserve; 

child-rearing practices in their culture; 

important values in their new life; 
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educational systems in their countries compared with the local system; 

cultural values as reflected in cooking, dancing, music, and art; or 

inceptions of the role of the school, the teachers, and the parents m the education 
of their children. 

Provide time for participants to ask questions. After the presentation and questions, 
encourage participants to discuss what they have learned, Relate new information 
to their situation. 

• Organize a panel of bilingual students who have already mastered the Knglish lan- 
guage and ask them to share with the teachers their experiences as non-English 
speakers and as members of another culture, After the panel, provide time for 
questions, Have teacher* work in small groups to hst ideas on how to help Uii* 
students in school. 

In-Classroom Assistance 

Cultural sensitivity is a skill that is developed from contact wirh people from other 
cultures, from continuous observation of o - own behavior and the behavior of others, 
and from concerted effort. It certainly takes more than an introductory workshop or printed 
handouts to impress upon teachers the importance of becoming aware of the cultural 
differences in their students and how those cultural traits influence behavior in the school 
setting. Teachers will need your constant support in helping them handle situations in 
the classroom. 

• Make sure teachers are aware of the sample situations described on pages 1 1-12 of 
the Handbook and help them develop others as they come in contact with other 
groups. 

• Talk with teachers about individual students. Let teacher* express the feelings, 
frustrations, and excitement that come from daily contact with LEP students. 

• Encourage teachers to visit homes. 

• Arrange for parents to come to the school. Conduct parent-teacher conferences 
through interpreters or in English, if the parents speak English. 

Newsletter 

• Publish announcements of cultural celebrations held in your community and en- 
courage teachers to participate. Parents will see that the teachers take special interest 
in their culture and will be encouraged to communicate with them. 

• Write summaries of the meaning and significance of special celebrations or other 
cultural events and publish them in your newsletter. 

• When special celebrations come, help teachers integ-ate a recognition of their im- 
portance in the dai'y routine. 

Resource Center 

• Use the bibliography in the section, "Culture and the Classroom Teacher" in the 
Resource Book to establish a library of books about cross-cultural communication, 
the specific cultures represented in your schools, and other relevant topics. 

• Prepare an annotated bibliography of these resources and iend copies to teachers. 

• Compile a directory of community people, groups, and organizations who Might be 
called upon for a staff meeting or a session of a workshop on culturai issues. Keep 
the directory in the Resource Center as a reference for teachers. 



III. Learning About the 
LEP Student: First and 
Second Language 
Acquisition 



Thi i session provides teacher* with an overview of the theory *v* fit%\ and inecond 
language acquisition 

Tht following questions should be answered before working w ith teachers on this i^pie 

• How many LEP students are currently enrolled in the school system and at what 
grade levels? 

• At what schools arc LEP students being served? 

• NVhat is the range of English ability? 

• What is the school system's program for educating LEP students? 



Workshop 

Objectives 

• Teachers will identify the four components of language which must be mastered by 
the LEP student. 

• Teachers will cite differences between first and second language acquisition, naming 
related strategies emploved by second language learners. 

Materials/Resources 

• A Classroom Teacher's Handbook for Building English Proficiency, especially 
pages 22-28 

• Newsprint, felt tip pens 

• A foreign language teacher or other bilingual staff member 

• An unfamiliar tool, i.e., equipment from a vocational classroom 
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Warm-up Activity 



Arrange for a foreign language teacher or other bilingual staff member to present a 
three-minute lesson in another language on the use of an unfamiliar tool, demonstrating 
•\s he/she speaks. Then have the instructor ask the teachers oral questions, and have the 
leachers write some answers. After the demonstration, discuss how much the teachers 
learned. They may all have learned the use of the tool, but have only a few words available 
to use orally. Perhaps a f ,w teachers have some knowledge of the language spoken and 
could write a few words. Point out the different aspects of language that are involved in 
learning something new. Draw attention to the evidence of differing levels of ability in 
listening, speaking, reading, and writing. Emphasize that before LEP students can master 
English, they must be instructed in all four aspects of the language. Ask teachers to share 
how they felt about being taught in a language they did not understand. Ask them to 
identify the most helpful aspects of the lesson. 

Presentation 

Begin by reviewing the steps in language acquisition (pages 22-28 in the Handbook). 
Use newsprint or write on the chalkboard to outline your presentation as you talk. Include 

• the difference betweeen first and second language acquisition; 

• social and affective factors; 

• the four aspects of language; 

• learning strategies children employ; 

• the skills involved in learning conversational and academic language; and 

• the importance of the transfer of skills from first to second language skills. 

After the Lecture 

Provide time for teachers to share experiences they have had in working with students 
from other countries. Discuss which of the four aspects of language learning teachers 
think is most pressing and why. Ask teachers which of these four aspects they feel most 
comfortable with. 

Suggested Practice Activities 

• Pair teachers who are in similar instructional areas. After selecting a unit they r* - 
to teach soon, have them identify an instructional technique they can use whicr 
relate to each of the LEP learning strategies on pages 25-26 o f the Handbook 

Suggestions for Follow-up Workshops 

• For second language acquisition, it may be advisable to invite a specialist to give 
teachers a more thorough grounding in theory that can be applied to their own 
situations. Plan ahead with the specialist so that the presentation is practical as well 
as informative. Make sure that the teachers become actively involved in the post- 
presentation discussion. 



In-Classroorn Assistance 



Teachers will need much support in implementing what they learned about second 
language acquisition in their classes. Content area teachers will especially need to integrate 
language skills development into their daily lessons so that students may learn the specific 
language they need to learn the subject matter. 

• Offer to help the teacher prepare lists of vocabulary items LEP students will need 
to know before they can understand a specific lesson. 

• Demonstrate for the teacher how to intro ce the new vocabulary or conduct activities 
that help LEP students practice what has been presented in class. 

• Help the teacher select content materials that are suitable for LEP students. Work- 
books are especially helpful because of the varied • enforcement activities pre- 
sented. 

• Discuss the importance of simplifying the langui ^ used in explaining a lesson to 
LEP students. Demonstrate how to simplify a particular lesson the teacher has planned 
for the whole group. 



Resource Center 



Collect the resources included in the Resource Book under the section "Learning 
a Second Language" and make them available to the teachers. These resources 
provide the linkage between theory and practice and offer suggestions for teachers 
on how to help students develop language proficiency. 

Prepare a list of the available resources and distribute it to the teachers. 
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IV. Assessing the 
LC 3 Student 



Assessment is an instructional segment that helps teachers concentrate on diagnosis 
and on learning about the special needs of LEP students. 

The following questions should be answered before working with teachers on assessment 
of LEP students. 

® What is the school policy on assessment and placement of LEP students? 

• What instruments have been approved for jsessing students? 

• Are teachers encouraged to develop and use their own assessment instruments? 

• How and when are students assessed? 

• What promotion and graduation requirements will apply to LEP students? 
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Workshop 

Objectives 

• Teaches will develop an instrument for an informal assessment of a student's English 
proficiency in a selected content area. 

• Teachers will identify means for establishing prior knowledge in a selected class or 
content area. 

Materials/Resources 

• Handbook, pages 15-22 

• Sheets of newsprint, markers 

• Charts/transparencies 

• Taped interviews (optional) 
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Warm- ip Activity 

H *e teachers list ways they usually find out their students 1 reading level or content 
area knowledge. Here are some ways in which you can conduct this activity: 

• Post sheets of paper on the wall* n;?d title each sheet. Use titles such as: 

How I identify students' reading level 
How I find out how much content student 1-now 
As teachers enter, instruct them to add their own techniques/ instruments to the list. 

• Brainstorm and list teachers' suggestions on chalkboard or newsprint. 

• Have teachers work in small groups to prepare- lists of techniques. Use newsprint 
and post the lists on the walls. 

After you have generated a list of techniques, pose the following questions: 

• Are these techniques applicable to assessing LEP students? Why? 

• What techniques have teachers already used to assess LEP students? 

• What do teachers need to know about LEP students in order to adapt instruction? 

If you have taped assessment interviews of students in previous years or can prepare 
a tape for this occasion, you might want to play the tape for the warm-up activity. Then, 
ask questions such as 

• What do you think the teacher or the tester was trying to find out about the student? 

• What do you know about this student after listening to the tape? 

• How can you use that information to help the student? 

• What other questions might the teacher have asked? 

Presentation 

Use the information on pages 15-22 in the Handbook to prepare an informal presentation 
on a&-.u: ing LEP students. 

Prepare charts/transparencies which outline the major points of your presentation. Make 
sure to include the following major topics in your presentation: 

• definition of assessment; 

• various ways to assess language proficiency, including the four aspects of language; 

• various ways of assessing content knowledge; 

• the need for assessment to be a continuing process throughout the year. 
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After the Lecture 



Discuss classroo/n management implications of the need ibr assessment. Bring up 
questions such as these for teacher consideration. 

• Are additional personnel available? 

• How can time be allocated for teachers to do their own assessment? 
Suggested Practical Activities 

• Have teachers consider an LEP student currently in their classroom. What does the 
teacher already know about this student? How has he/she found out this information? 
What other information does the teacher need and how can he/she obtain it? 

• Have teachers assume a new LEP student will enter their classes tomorrow. What 
activities will they conduct to find out the student's language proficiency? 

• Develop a short questionnaire teachers can use to assess listening and speaking 
proficiency. Develop criteria for assessing content area knowledge of the student. 

Have teachers list ways they can conduct ongoing assessment of students' content 
area knowledge referring to the lists compiled during the warm-up activity and the 
lecture. Have teachers report on information generated. 

Suggestions for Follow-up Workshops 

• Encourage teachers to use the new information on assessment in their classrooms. 
Provide time in a future workshop to share results. 

• Plan a workshop in which teachers with mutual interests can work in small groups 
to develop specific kinds of assessment questionnaires. 



In-Classroom Assistance 

Below is a series of steps that may help you provide classroom assistance in the 
assessment of LEP students. 

• Demonstrate for the teacher how to conduct and analyze the assessment. 

• Work with or observe individual LEP students in the classroom. Find time before 
or after school hours or any time during the day to discuss with the teaser the 
various assessment strategies outlined in the Handbook which might be re^ ant to 
a specific student. 

• Train teachers to assess the student's English and content proficiency. Use this 
technique: Explain that you need the teacher's collaboration to prepare an informal 
interview and to select the reading and writing activities to be used in the assessment. 
The teacher is likely to feel you are saving her time and providing 4 'expert 0 assistance. 
Meanwhile, as you work together, you can achieve important inservice training 
objectives. 



• Assist teachers in learning how to use some of the instruments suggested in the 
Resource Book, e.g., Cloze tests or dictation. 

• Observe teachers conducting the assessment ot students and discuss the results with 
them. 

• Tape teacher interviews to use later for discussing the procedure with the teacher or 
for future training sessions. 

• "Cover" the class for a teacher so that he/she has the time necessary to assess an 
individual LEP student. 



Staff Meetings 

Plan staff meetings to address the following aspects of assessment: 

• What are teachers doing to find out where their students are? 

• What resources have they used? 

• What strategies have worked? 

• What techniques and instruments can teachers use in assessing their students? 

Informal interviews 
Standardized tests 

Interpreters to find out about the educational background of the students 
Questionnaires 

• What other resources do teachers need? 



Newsletter 

Include the charts or major points made during the presentation of the workshop in a 
newsletter following the workshop. Ask for teachers' suggestions for follow-up workshops. 
If a questionnaire or other assessment instrument has been developed, it may be printed 
in the newsletter. 



Resource Center 

• Bring assessment instruments for teachers to examine at the Resource Center. 

• Select tapes of assessment interviews and make them available to teachers. 

• Select items from the Resource Book to add to the Center's collection. 

• Make multiple copies of those articles most relevant to the school situation. MaJke 
sure those articles are in the public domain and therefore can be reproduced. 
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V. Defining Goals and 
Objectives for LEP 
Students 



In this segme^* teachers will examine their objectives for teaching all students and 
will discern ho\ ectives might be further refined to acknowledge the special needs of 
LEP students. 

The following questions should be answered before working with teachers on how to 
develop goals and objectives for LEP students. 

• What are the educational goals set by the school district? 

• Has the school district developed specific goals and objectives for LEP students? 

• What is the approved curriculum for each grade and subject area? 



Workshop 

Objectives 

• Referring to a lesson in a text currently in use in their classrooms, teachers will 
write a goal and related behavioral objectives for the English-speaking students in 
their class. 

• Teachers will adapt the same goal and objectives developed from the text for an 
LEP student in their classroom. Objectives should include language acquisition and 
content and study skills. 

• Given a behavioral objective for English-speaking students, teachers will write ob- 
jectives for the prerequisite skills an LEP student must attain. 

Materials 

• Handbook, pages 42-44 

• Texts that are currently used in the classroom brought by each teacher 

• Chalkboard or overhead projector 
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Warm-up Activity 

On newsprint or on the chalkboard, prepare the following chart: 



FIELD TRIP TO THE ZOO 

For English-Speaking For non-English-Speaking 

students 



Goals: 



Objectives: 



Prerequisite 
Objectives 
(Knowledge 
students 
have or 
must have) 



As a group activity, ask participants to fill in the chart while one of the participants 
records the information. 

When finished, compare the goals, objectives, and prerequisites for the two groups of 
students and point out the importance of the prerequisite objectives. 

Presentation 

Using examples from the chart, begin by stressing the difference between a goal and 
an objective. Distribute copies of the sample goal and objective!, on pages 42-43 of the 
Handbook and discuss ways of preparing content objectives for LEP students. 

Point out that every lesson should have language, content, and study skills objectives. 
(See page 43 of the Handbook.) 

After the Lecture 

Allow ample time for questions. Encourage teachers to share their experiences in 
adapting goals and objectives for LEP students. 
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Suggested Practical Activities 



• Group the teachers by content area or grade level. Ask each group to select a lesson 
from a text. Have teachers write the goal(s) and several instructional objectives for 
teaching the lesson to LEP students. 

• Group the teachers by content area or grade level and ask each group to take the 
goal and objectives discussed earlier in the presentation or others of their choice and 
develop one objective of each type (language, content, study skills) for at least two 
of the objectives on the list. 

• Again, use the sample goals and objectives discussed during the presentation. Make 
three headings: essential prerequisite vocabulary and word structures; study skills; 
and content knowledge. As a group, fill in the chart and discuss the general framework 
for a series of units which should be covered before the LEP student will be ready 
for the objectives of the ^gular classroom. Sketch out objectives for these units. 

Refer teachers back to the workshop objectives and comment on the process for de- 
veloping objectives for LEP students. Emphasize that this is a continuous effort that lasts 
throughout the year, and that at the year's end, they would have prepared objectives for 
the entire course of study. Even though these objectives would need revision, the bulk 
of the task will have been done. 

Suggestions for Follow-up Workshops 

• Plan a workshop on writing goals and objectives. Include matching objectives to 
activities and evaluating tests in light of the goals and objectives. 

• Plan a workshop in which teachers who are teaching the same unit share goals and 
objectives. If this workshop occurs before the unit is taught, goals and objectives 
can be summarized and activities can be suggested for each objective. If the workshop 
takes place after the unit is taught, teachers can compare and evaluate the role their 
goals and objectives played in the lesson. 



Summer Seminar 



If your school district has money in the budget for curriculum development, this might 
be the most effective way of utilizing your resources. 

Teachers will have <\;-velcped differentiated or simplified grade or content objectives 
for LEP students throughout the year. A project involving several teachers is often the 
best way to reflect upon what they have accomplished, to revise the objectives, and to 
develop u guide that would help them teach more effectively. Adapting to new groups 
of students would probably call for more revisions, but the groundwork would have been 
done. 

A curriculum project seminar requires planning and coordination. Refer to the steps 
suggested in the description of workshops on pages 48-49 of this Trainer's Guide. 
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In-Classroom Assistance 



Following a workshop or discussion on the topic of goals and objectives, plan a meeting 
with the teacher specifying location, time, and purpose of the visit. Have the teacher 
identify the specific lesson's goals and objectives for the LEP .student 'ind review them 
together. The pre-observanon conference is very important because during this discussion, 
the teacher can further refine the goals and objectives and identify the specific strategies 
that will be used to achieve :he objectives. Establishing the relationship between what 
the teacher intends to do and how it is done serves as the basis for the observation and 
the ensuing conference. 

Plan a debriefing as soon as possible after the class presentation to evaluate the success 
of the lesson. Ask the teacher to consider the goals, objectives, and strategies that were 
used to implement them. If the objectives were not achieved, try to isolate the problem 
and develop a new approach or re-evaluate the objectives. 



VI . Selecting Teaching 
Strategies and 
Classroom 
Management 
Techniques 



In this segment, the trainer will concentrate on strategies for teaching reading skills, 
on classroom management techniques that are effective in working with LEP students, 
and on methods for helping them develop reading skills. 

The following questions should be answered before working with teachers on identifying 
teaching methods for LEP students. 

• What is the educational philosophy endorsed by the school district? 

• Are there pilot programs to address the needs of special student groups? 

• What is the main focus of staff development? 

• Are teaching methods dictated by textbooks currently in use? 

• Are teachers encouraged to develop innovative teaching methods? 

Workshop #1 
Objectives 

• Teachers will identify effective teaching strategies to use with LEP students. 

• Teachers will identify ~la< >room management techniques to use with LEP students. 

• Teachers will select teacning strategies and classroom management techniques that 
are relevant to their present teaching situation and make a plan to implement them. 

Materials 

• Handbook pages 34-36; 40-42 

• Descriptions of teaching techniques or strategies brought by each teacher 

• Newsprint, markers, or overhead projector 

• Handouts 
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Warnwip Activity 



Prior to the workshop, ask teacher* to come incpared to share any teaching strategies 
or classroom management techniques they have found successful with I.EP students. Have 
teachers identify grade level and context in which the strategy or technique has been 
utilized. Select a recorder who will write these strategies and techniques on separate 
sheets of newsprint, 

Presentation 

Prior to the workshop, prepare handouts outlining the following topics: 

• Welcoming LEP students to your class. (Use the information on pages 3< -3 1 of the 
Handbook, and select the suggestions appropriate to the age level of LEP students 
taught by workshop participants.) 

• Classroom environment. (Use chart on pages 31-33 of the Handbook and select 
those aspects most relevant to the workshop participants.) 

• Classroom management. (Use information on pages 34-36 of the Handbook. Again 
select the suggestions that would be most helpful to the participants in their own 
teaching situations.) 

During the warm-up activity, make note of all techniques or strategies mentioned by 
the participants. Integrate these strategies and techniques into the lecture. 

After me Lecture 

Allow time for teachers to ask questions and share their concerns about teaching LEP 
students. 

Suggested Practical Activities 

• Ask participants to select one or two techniques and strategies outlined in the handouts 
and explain how they would implement them in their classrooms. Give teachers time 
to prepare their plans, and then ask them to report to the group. 

• Make up a case or describe a real LEP student giving age, name, language, country 
of origin, educational background, English ability, and grade. For example, Ann 
Van is a 16 year-old girl from Vietnam who speaks Vietnamese. She has been out 
of school for the last three years, bu' ! ^as been placed with her age group in 10th 
grade. She arrived six months ago, and even though she can get along in simple 
social situations, her academic language skills are very low. 

• Divi ie teachers into small groups and assign one of the three topics of the presentation 
to each group. Ask them to plan the strategies and techniques they wil! use to help 
this student. When the activity is over, have teachers report on the plans they made. 
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Follow-up Workshop 

The strategics ami technique ■ *\ ^d mid compile! during the prcwou: workshop 
give teachers general ideas about >. , >v -Actively with LEPtnulvau. Participants 
will have discussed how to make LEP studvuU V . fc'i\?He in the < lusu and how u 
make changes or accommodations in the classroom environment, 

One area that touches on every grade level and subject area is reading rhe d« d^unt 
of reading skills is extremely important for LEP students who must read in an l.aiamiliar 
language before achieving educational independence. Workshop #2 will focus on ho* 
to help LEP students develop the reading skills necessary to succeed in school, 

Workshop #2 
Objectives 

• Teachers will identify methods for helping LEP students develop reading skills. 

• Teachers will develop ways to implement selected methods in their own classrooms, 

Materials 

• Handbook, pages 46*49 

• Transparencies/newsprint 

• Textbooks that are currently used in the classroom, brought by each teacher 

Warm-up Activity 

Have teachers brainstorm abou; the reading skills they expect students to have when 
they come to class. Record all skills mentioned. Then have teachers look at the list and 
think about which of those skills their LEP students actually have. To conclude, ask 
teachers to think about activities they might have used in the past to help LEP students 
acquire those skills. 

Presentation 

Introduce your presentation by establishing the importance of reading in helping LEP 
students achieve academic success. Tell them that even when students display an oral 
command of everyday English, they most probably still need the academic language their 
classes require and that reading is a vehicle tor acquiring it. 

Use the information on pages 46-49 of the Handbook to prepare a transparency or 
newsprint sheet outlining the various methods presented in the Handbook. Call on teachers 
to describe various methods since most of them use these methods in their classes. 

After the Lecture 



• Discuss with the teachers the feasibility of integrating some of these methods into 
their classes. 
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• A*K teacher* to talk about particular method* that may be applicable in their content 
area* or individual situations, 

• Ask teachers which method* they regularly u*c in ehcir ehmev 
Suggrtwl Practical Activities 

• Have teacher* choose one lesson from the textbook ihey brought with them, mhi 
*sk them to develop three different activities (or that lesson u fci ng the suggested 
methods or aspects of those methods which are most applicab.v in their classes. 
Make sure the activities arc identified by grade level, lesson, textbook u*ed, pages, 
etc, Select one teacher per g*ade level or subject area and ask her/him to compile 
the activities developed during ■ he workshop for latf • use as sample* at staff meetings , 
for dissemination among teachers, or to keep a copy in the Resource Center 

• Have the group develop three activities using the material generated in the warm* 
up activity, Have teachers report on their work. 

Follow-up Workshop 

Teachers always welcome workshops that provide additional insight tto teaching 
reading, Use the services of special reading teachers, librarians, and other experts to so iy 
specific aspects of teaching reading to LEP students. Films and tapes can be particularly 
effective; a reading specialist can provide these resources for the group, 

In-Classroom Assistance 

• Help the teacher to make needed changes in the classroom environment. 

• Model or demonstrate for the teacher appropriate teaching strategies. 

• Arrange to visit teachers' classrooms and offer to work with LEP students using 
some of ihe activities the teacher has prepared. 

• Before going into the classroom, ask the teacher what lesson will be taught. Prepare 
a reading activity for the lesson the teacher is teaching that day, and ask the teacher 
if you can work with a group of LEP students. 

Staff Meetings 

Plan staff meetings for teacher iV ' re ideas they have tried in their classes. 

Resource Censer 

• Collect teacher-developed activities in the workshop and outside. Organize a bank 
of ideas for developing reading skills by subject or grade levei 

• Prepare booklets of those activities and distribute among grade level or subject 
teachers. 



VII. Selecting/ 
Adapting/ Developing 
Instructional Materials 



In this segment, teachers will learn how to select new materials and to work with the 
materials they have on hand by adapting lessons and developing reinforcement activities 
to address the instructional needs of LEP students. 

The following questions should be answered before working with teachers on selecting/ 
adapting and developing materials to use with LEP student 

• What resources are current^ being used in the school system? 

Textbooks 
Teacher's guides 
Teacher-developed materials 
Professional consultants 

• Are teachers required to use an assigned textbook? 

• Are teachers encouraged to adapt these textbooks and to be creative? 

• Are teachers encouraged to develop their own materials? 

• Is time allocated for materials development? 

• Are resources allocated for materials development? 

• What approach will be used to help teachers adapt and develop materials? 
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Workshop 

Ol , ctives 

• Teachers will identify methods for selecting instructional materials for LEP students. 

• Teachers will identify steps for adapting print resources to meet the needs of LEP 
students. 

• Teachers will follow identified steps to adapt a selection from a textbook. 
^ in — — 




Materials 

• Sample reading from a social studies textbook 

• Hand-outs 

t) Transparencies 

T /arm-up Activity 

Give the teachers a copy of the selection from a social studies textbook. Ask the teachers 
to list the questions they would expect English-speaking students to be able to discuss 
after reading the selection. Record the questions on newsprint and post them on the wall. 

Next ask teachers to think about how many of the questions LEP students in their 
classes would be able to answer. Point out that often the questions require prior knowledge 
of content and vocabulary. Then ask teachers what they could do to help LEP students 
understand the reading selection. 

Presentation 

• Selecting materials. 

Review the information on page 44 of the Handbook, describing how to select 
materials for LEP students. Discuss the following guidelines and provide examples 
of materials. 

Ascertain the English proficiency level of your students, both orally and in reading. 

Identify which of the three broad categories listed on page 44 of the Handbook 
the student fits. 

Review materials used by students in your school who are not reading grade 
level. 

Review commercially-prepared materials written for adults, but at a second or 
third grade reading ley 0 .. 

• Preparing simplified materials. 

Present the four steps in adapting materials. (See page 42 cf the Handbook.) 

1. Identify goals and objectives. 

2. Identify new concepts and vocabulary. 

3. Write a simplified version of the text which 

introduces the underlying concepts; 
presents events in a clear sequence; 
provides a clear focus; 
simplifies sentence structure; 
repeats key vocabulary; 
avoids use of pronouns; 

avo ' content not absolutely necessary for comprehension. 

4. Generate reinforrrment activities. 

8q 
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After the Lecture 

Let teachers express their feelings about the work involved in selecting/ adapting 
materials. Ask them which of the steps they have already used in working with LEP 
students 

Suggested Practical Activities 

Take a new reading selection and develop each step with the teachers following the 
guide given on pages 75-76 in the Handbook. Preferably, the selection should be from 
a textbook participants are using in their classes. It should be a brief selection. 



Step 1. Let teachers identify the general and the simplified objectives. Add any they 
do not mention. 
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• Step 2. Ask teachers to list new concepts. Have them think about pre-reading 
activities they might develop for one or two of the most important concepts. Ask 
teachers to list the vocabulary. Add to the list any vocabulary item not mentioned 
by the teachers. Ask teachers to describe ways in which they would introduce the 
vocabulary. 

• Step 3. A.sk teachers to write a simplified version of the text, keeping these aspects 
in mind: 

Clear focus 

Repetition of concepts and vocabulary 
Short sentences 
Avoidance of pronouns 
Avoidance of enrichment material 

• Step *u Ask teachers to generate ideas for reinforcement activities they have used 
or think can be used to help LEP students develop the concepts of the lesson. 

Follow-up Workshop 

• Plan a workshop where teachers can use the steps presented to adapt their own 
lessons. Be sure to include time for sharing the revised lessons. 

• Plan a workshop to develop reinforcement activities for lessons that have been 
identified as particularly difficult for LEP students. 

In-Classroom Assistance 

Arrange to visit teachers' classrooms and help thern in their efforts to adapt instruction 
to LEP students by 

• working with teachers to adapt materials following the steps identified in the work- 
shop; 

• encouraging teachers to develop reinforcement activities in connection with the lesson 
being presented; and 

• demonstrating for teachers the use of adapted materials. 




Staff Meetings 

Plan staff meetings for teachers to share materials they have adapted and to demonstrut. 
how they have used those materials. Encourage teachers to disseminate materials to others 
who are teaching the same subject or grade level. 



Summer Seminar 



Plan a summer seminar to collect, revise, edit, and reproduce the materials that have 
been adapted during the year. Select the subject area or grade level for which there has 
been the most material adapted during the year. This choice will encourage other subject 
matter or grade level teachers to work on adapting materials in order to have their own 
summer seminar. 



Newsletter 



• Include a feature highlighting teacher-made ibllow-up activities. 

• Publish a list of teacher-made activities and materials available at the Resource 
Center. 

Resource Center 



• Collect teacher-made materials <md display th in a permanent exhibit for teachers 
to examine. 

• Organize a textbook exhibit. Invite publishers' representatives to bring materials that 
might be suitable to teach LEP students. Provide ample time for teachers to examine 
the collection. Have on hand forms that teachers can use to request demonstration 
copies of textbooks they might want to pilot test. 

• Develop criteria for teachers to select materials. Include questions such as: 

Does the textbook include a variety of reinforcement activities? 

Has the textbook been written with emphasis on language develop ment; devel- 
opment of reading skills? 




Is the textbook free of cultural bias? 

Does the textbook include illustrations, graphs, and other visual aids which enhance 
the understanding of the content? q r 



VIII. Evaluation 



Evaluation is the process of obtaining feedback from others so that you can determine 
whether or not you have achieved your goals, where you can improve, and what needs 
remain unmet. Because the time for training and support is so limited, you will want to 
focus your efforts on those strategies that work best. Evaluation of workshops and other 
forms of support can help you determine what approaches are most successful and what 
you should modify or eliminate. 



The first step in the evaluation process is to decide what you want to evaluate. You 
m * interested in participants* reactions to training and support; how much learning 
h' occurred; changes in behavior as a result of training; identifiable results in the 
classroom; or the actual design of the training itself. Each of these measures are briefly 
described below. 

Reactions 

Many trainers want to know what participants like or dislike about a service or training 
session. Clearly, training or technical assistance wui not be very effects - if it does not 
interest the participants or if they do not accept the material presented. 

If you are evaluating participants' reactions, here are a few tips to keep in mind: 

• It is best to obtain participants' responses in writing (at least in the early stages of 
the activity). This form of measurement allows anonymity and encourages the par- 
ticipants to be candid. 

• The measurement can be partially quantified by using a scaled system, and asking 
participants to rate their reactions to specific questions numerically. For example: 

Was this session worthwhile? Yes 1-2-3-4-5-6-7-8-9 No 

Do you think it will help with your LEP students? Yes 1-2-3-4-5-6-7-8-9 No 

How helpful was in-class consultation? Great 1-2-3-4-5-6-7-8-9 Poor 



What to Evaluate 
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• The measurement should focus on three specific targets: 

participants' feelings about the worth of the service or program; 
how well they felt the service or program met their needs; 
their reactions to the trainer(s) or consultant(s). 

Learning 

Learning is the increase of knowledge or skill. Trainers can measure how much the 
participants learned by administering a pre-test and an identical post-test and comparing 
the results of the two tests. For example, true and false questions like the following ones 
could be given before and after a workshop on second language acquisition to measure 
how much the participants learned. 

Write True or False for each one of the following statements: 

Second language learning is similar to first language learning. 

Learning grammar rules helps develop fluency. 

Communicative competence in a second language provides sufficient skills to 

succeed academically. 

The second language stude.it should be allowed a "silent period/' 

Pre-post test measures might also include multiple choice questions sentence completion 
questions, essay questions, etc. Trainers can also obtain inform uion thr u<?h direct ob- 
servation, reaction sheets, or discussions in which participants 4 ress wIpl ey felt they 
learned. 

Behavior 



Although participants may acqu 
that their behavior — how they perf 1 
learning. Several conditions are n<: 
cording to what they have learned. 



Mils and knowledge, there is no assurance 
' * job — will change to incorporate the new 
they arc to improve their performance ac- 



• Participants must have an opportunity to put the learning into effect, and supervisors 
must encourage them to use it. 

• Participants must realize that applying the now learning will make their work more 
efficient and effective. 

• Participants must be motivated to try new methods, materials, or behaviors. 

Essentially, changes in behavior following training or technical assistance can be measured 
by evaluating the performance of the parr V.ipants several weeks after the completion of 
a program. This is the best time interval to determine improvement attributable to training 
or technical assistance. 

The key *c measuring both learning and behavior is determining the extent to which 
the objectives of the service or program are met. If the objectives are clear and specified, 
they provide a useful standard f< r evaluating the service or program. Examples of iden- 
tifiable behaviors in the classroom which might be measured include 
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An observation instrument to assess changes in instructional objectives to accommodate 
the needs of limited English proficient students could include questions such as the 
following; 

• Has the teacher identified the minimum objectives LEP students have to achieve in 
the specific content area? 

• Has the teacher developed simplified objectives for the LEP students in class? 

• Have changes in instructional objectives caused the teacher to use techniques such 
as 

differentiated lesson plans and activities? 
individualized instruction? 
learning centers? 

variety of reinforcement activities.? 
variety of materials? 

Results 

Ultimately, if training and support to teachers are effective, the students will benefit. 
Because there are many factors that influence a teacher's work with students, it is somewhat 
difficult to isolate benefits to the students that resulted solely from tr. ining or technical 
assistance. Neverth.^ss, measuring the results in the classroom is impcrt'uit, especially 
in the eyes of those who pay for training or technical assistance. 

The kinds of identifiable results involving LEP students in the classroom might include 

• change in student achievement; and 

• change in student attitudes. 

Ways to assess results include 

• reviewing entry-exit test scores, 

• observing students in class; and 

• interviewing students and teachers. 
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Training Design 



Trainers are often interested in evaluating their training plan or design, This type of 
feedback can be very helpful in determining ways to improve later training programs. 
Some questions to consider in assessing training design include the following: 

• Were the objectives clear? 

• Did the service or program try to accomplish too much or too little? 

• Was the scheduling realistic? 

• Was enough information given? 

• Were the specific objectives met? 

• Did the plan focus on the involvement of the participants in developing the program 
as well as in the actual training or service? 



How to Conduct Evaluations 

There are a variety of methods which can be used to evaluate your program. Selection 
of an appropriate method is facilitated if you have clearly defined what you want to 
evaluate and why. 

An ideal evaluation shows quantitatively how well the objectives were met. But even 
with well-developed specific objectives, it is not always possible to evaluate training 
quantitatively. Certain evaluation data will be based on opinions, feelings, observations, 
and interpretations of both trainers (or consultants) and participants. 

The following chart identifies various methods of evaluation and appropriate uses. 



METHOD 



DEFINITION 



APPROPRIATE USES 



Questionnaires 



A list of questions given before 
and after instruction or just 
after th" training. 



To determine information 
learned, to identify issues and 
ureas of information needing 
review. 



Opinion/Attitude 
Questionnaire 



Open-ended questions givrn 
periodically or immediately 
following training to elicit re- 
actions. 



To determine participants' 
evaluation of training design, 
materials, attitudes, and rele- 
vance of assistance. 



Trainer 
Observation 



Direct observation of the train- 
ing itself by noting trainer's 
delivery, listing problems en- 
countered and how they were 
handled, etc. 



To evaluate training design, 
trainee reactions, trainer per- 
formance, facilities and logisti- 
cal arrangements. 



Trainer/Trainee 
Group Evaluation 
Session 



Post-Training 
Practice Session 



Follow-up Trainee 
Evaluation Forms 



A group session to evaluate the 
program. May include specific 
questions as well as open- 
ended discussion on the pro- 
gram. 



To evaluate trainee reactions, 
attitudinal changes, facilities, 
trainer skills, relevance of ob- 
jectives to needs. 



A session in which participants 
use skills and techniques pre- 
sented in training, e.g., role- 
play practice of language expe- 
rience approach to teaching 
reading. 



To assess skills learned. 



A two-to-three month check 
after training or technical as- 
sistance to find out if it helped 
participants. 



To measure results and behav- 
ior changes on the job, to 
identify needs for new traininc 



Follow-up 
Supervisory 
Evaluation Forms 



A two-to-three month check by 
supervisor of the teachers. 



To measure results and behav- 
ior changes in relation to 
teacher performance, to assess 
skill and attitude changes, to 
identify unmet needs. 
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"American Teenagers"* 

American teenagers are being adult very quickly. Teenagers don't depend on their 
parents because they can take care by themselves. Some people think that teenagers should 

ft make iheir own decision. Today, American teenagers have too much freedom and 
don't respect everybody. 

Most American teenagers like to go out with friends and partner during at the freetime. 
First, they love to go to the party. Second, teenagers like to see the movies. Teenagers 
drink alcohol and smoke at the parties. American teenagers love rock music so much and 
loud because they like to dance. Sometime, teenagers fight during at the parties. American 
teenagers like to play many kinds of garner. 

Teenagers have chance to do many things. First, they love to play sports. Some teenagers 
don't like to play, but they like to watch. Second, teenagers enjoy the game very much. 
American teenagers practice a lot about their activities. Teenagers have accident when 
they drive the car so fast. 

These problem to the American teenagers are grow up to fast. First, teenagers don't 
care what people think of tH way they did. Second, American teenagers plan to be happy 
throughout their life. One thing teenagers don't listen to other people. By the way teenagers 
are f ><>! io think that they cm drive all day and all night without any sleep. 

M uiy American teenagers make so much trouble with their freedom. It is not only 
Anv.vican teenagers, however some other people do the same teenagers do. 
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INDEX 



Awareness stage, definition, 1, 3 

Cautions 
awareness stage, 1 1 
institutionalization 33-34 
problem solving, 17-18 
program implementation, 30 
system building, 23-24 

Courses for credit, 47-48 

Evaluation, how to conduct, 80-81 

Evaluation, what to evaluate, 77, 80 
behavior, 78 
learning, 78 
training design, 80 
reactions, 77 
results, 79 

Follow-up workshops, suggested 
for Assessment, 63 

for First and Second Language Acquisition, 58 

for Cultural Issues, 55-56 

for Defining Goals, 67 

for Instructional Materials, 75 

for Teaching Strategies/Classroom Management, 71, 72 
Goals 

of staff development sessions, 35-36 
of training design, 35 
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In-classroom assistance 
approaches to 45 
definition, 44 
follow-up to, 45 

In connection with Assessment workshop, 63-64 

in connection with Cultural Issues workshop, 56 

in connection with Defining Goals workshop, 68 

in connection with First and Second Language Acquisition workshop, 5 l ) 

in connection with Instructional Materials workshop, 75 

in connection with Teaching Strategies/Classroom Management workshops, 72 

Information sources, identification of, 4 

Institutionalization, definition, 1,31 

Lecture, workshop 
on Assessment, 62 
on Cultural Issues, 54 
on Defining Goals, 66 

on First and Second Language Acquisition, 58 
on Instructional Materials, 74 

on Teaching Strategies/Classroom Management, 70, 71 

Materials, workshop 
on Assessment, 61 
on Cultural Issues, 54 
on Defining Goals, 65 

on First and Second Language Acquisition, 57 
on Instructional Materials, 74 

on Teaching Strategies/Classroom Management, 69, 71 

Newsletters 
categories in, 50 
functions of, 50 

in connection with Assessment workshop, 64 

in connection with Cultural Issues workshop, 56 

in cop'veaon with Instructional Materials workshop, 76 

Objectives, workshop 
for Assessment, 61 
for Cultural Issues, 53-54 
for Defining Goals, 65 

for First and Second Language Acquisition, 57 
for Instructional Materials, 73 

for Teaching Strategies/Classroom Management, 69, 71 
Over-centralization, 23 



PoM«lecture activities, workshop 
on Assessment, 63 
on Cultural Issues, 55 
on Defining Goals, 66-67 
on Hirst and Second Language Acquisition, 58 
on Instructional Materials, 75 

on Teaching Strategics/Classroom Management, 70, 7 1 72 

Problem solving stage, definition, I, 13 

Program implementation, definition, I, 25 

Proposals for funding, 17-18, 19, 22 

Questionnaires, for assessment 
for community groups, 10 
for guidance counselors, 7 
for parents, 9 
for principals, 8 
for teachers, 6 

Resource center 
categories of resources, 39-40 
criteria for materials selection, 40-41 
evaluating, 42 

in connection with Assessment workshop, 64 

in connection with Cultural Issues workshop, 56 

in connection with First and Second Language Acquisition workshop, 59 

in connection with Instructional Materials workshop, 76 

in connection with Teaching Strategies/Classroom Management workshops, 

materials in, 39-41 

purposes of. 39 

user proceduus, 41-42 

Results or products 
of awareness stage, U, 12 
of institutionalization stage, 33, 34 
of problem solving stage, 17, 18 
of program implementation stage, 29, 30 
of system building stage, 23, 24 

Seminars 
benefits of, 47-48 
definition, 47 

in connection with Defining Goals workshop, 67 

in connection with Instructional Materials workshop, 76 

planning for, 48-49 

Staff development activities, scope and sequence, 26 



Stuff meetings 
approaches to, 47 
definition and purposes, 46-47 
in connection with Assessment workshop, 64 
in connection with Instructional Material* workshop, 7ft 
in connection with Teaching Strategics Classroom Management workshops, 72 

System building, definition, t, 19 

Tasks, major 
awareness. 3-10 
mstitutionaluation, 31-33 
problem solving, 13*17 
program implementation, 25«29 
system building, 19-22 

Warm-up activity 
tor Assessment workshop, 62 
for Cultural Issues workshop, 54 
for Defining Goals workshop. 65-66 
for First and Second Language AcquisiUui workshop. 58 
for Instructional Materials workshop, 74 

for Teaching Strategics/Classroom Management workshops, 70, 71 

Workshops 
Assessing LEP Students, 61-64 
characteristics of, 43 
communication techniques in, 44 
Defining Goals for LEP Students, 65-68 
definition, 42 

Learning About the LEP Student: Cultural Issues, 53-56 

Learning About the LEP Student: P»rst and Second Language Acquisition. 57-59 

Selecting/ Adapting/Developing Instructional Materials, 73-76 

Selecting Teaching Strategies and Classroom Management Techniques, 69-72 
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